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CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF BABY- 
LONIA AND ASSYRIA ON WESTERN ASIA 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


N the ancient world of Western Asia there was a remarkable 
degree of international relationship and an amazingly extensive 
interchange of civilization. The conditions and processes must 
not be thought of in any narrow or one-sided way; there was a 
very real mutuality of influence. Of course some centers of in- 
fluence were more powerful than others; and one of these major 
factors was the civilization of Babylonia and Assyria. They pro- 
foundly affected many peoples, especially those along the Med- 
iterranean; some features of that relationship, with particular 
reference to the Israelites, are here to come briefly under review. 


I 
POLITICAL, MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL CONTACTS 


A survey of the historical background is first in order. While 
the exact channels and methods of influence, the details of the com- 
munication of culture, cannot be absolutely reconstructed, sev- 
eral factors are very evident as contributing to the possibility and 
the actual effecting of such influence. 

1. The fundamental fact to be recognized is the close simi- 
larity of widely distributed racial groups. Substantially the same 
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basic population elements were found in many of the lands. There 
was thus a common social inheritance, a common foundation to 
build upon, a common type of reaction to the phenomena of life, 
and an inherent predisposition toward the adoption and assimilation 
of the individual achievemets of one particular group by other re- 
lated groups. The importance of these multiplied applications of 
the significance of racial relationship can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. 

Starting with the prehistoric peoples, we find that Dr. 
Speiser’s recent painstaking researches as set forth in his Mesopo- 
tamian Origins indicate some far-reaching relationships. Espe- 
cially significant here is what he calls the Second Aeneolithic civili- 
zation. Its characteristic qualities are found in the second stratum 
of remains at Susa (Susa II), in the corresponding pre-Sumerian 
remains in southern Babylonia (still earlier remains being equated 
with “Susa I” in the first Aeneolithic period), among the Gutian 
peoples, and in other related tribes to the east and north of Babylo- 
nia—all of which are offshoots of one “Elamitic” racial stock. 
And similar qualities are found in the Hurrian and Subarean 
groups which settled early in Assyria, Upper Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc.; for example, Haran was an important Hurri cen- 
ter, and the Jews display some of the physical characteristics of the 
Hurrians. And then by a combination of philological and arch- 
eological evidence, he indicates that these Elamitic and Hurrian 
groups are two grand subdivisions of one “Japhethite” race. 
There thus comes to light an important substratum of aboriginal 
population diffused all through the area being studied. And while 
those people were absorbed and lost their identity, they contributed 
their part of a common social heritage. It may be added that the 
Kassites who invaded Babylonia about 1750 and ruled it for nearly 
six hundred years were also of the Elamite stock. 

There is furthermore considerable evidence that a Semitic 
people entered lower Mesopotamia before even the Sumerians did. 
For the very earliest Sumerian remains show that that smooth- 
shaven people had bearded gods, and also that they borrowed some 
distinctively Semitic words and religious characteristics; and at 
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Tepe Gawra, not far from Nineveh, Semitic strata have been dis- 
covered between the Hurrian and the Sumerian. These early 
Semites probably came, so Dr. Speiser thinks, from Syria. If that 
be correct, there is another prehistoric link of racial affinity between 
the East and the West. 

In historic times the Semites are of course the dominant racial 
group in all southwestern Asia. But it is important to recognize 
not only that generic relationship, but also the distribution of vari- 
ous sub-groups. Of first importance among these are the Amo- 
rites. The Akkadians, who established the first Semitic dynasty 
in Babylonia under Sargon (soon after 2800), were probably not 
strictly Amorites, but they were so closely related that they may 
be called Amoritish. . And the first Dynasty of Babylon, just at 
the end of the third millenium, with its brilliancy of culture and 
power under Hammurabi, was definitely Amorite. The Amorites 
spread over Upper Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, and be- 
came a dominant factor in the whole region. Through this racial 
homogeneity the Akkadian language, and the cuneiform script 
which had been adopted from the Sumerians, spread rapidly. 
Although Prof. Clay’s extravagances in projecting an early ‘“em- 
pire’ of the Amorites, Amurru, can scarcely stand, it has become 
thoroughly evident from his and other researches that the Amorite 
racial and cultural expansion was an exceedingly important factor 
in early history, and that it had enduring influence. 

The Biblical tradition of the migration of Abraham and the 
clan_to which he. belonged _-connects. itself, with this vast. racial 


oe. of a thousand years, and must not confuse us on the 
racial identity. Its essential historicity is demostrated as scien- 
tifically probable; and its vivid objectivity helps to make concrete 
to our minds a process of cultural transfer which may seem vague 
and shadowy when considered in the abstract. 

Then later the Arameans similarly spread all through the ter- 
ritory. The Kasdim or Chaldeans may not have been Aramean— 
but if not, at any rate Aramean groups entered Babylonia at about 
the same time as they did (ca. 1000). Aramean Semites entered 
Syria earlier, about 1500. And of course in the tremendously 
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complex constitution of the Hebrew tribes extensive Aramean 
elements were included. These affinities likewise are significant 
and important. 

There were of course distinctive population groups in the 
various countries. Thus the Sumerians have no counterpart in 
the West, as the Philistines have none in the East. And similarly 
the Hittites, while they became a considerable factor in Syria and 
Palestine and had some importance in the formation of the Assyr- 
ian nation, did not reach Babylonia except on a temporary military 
conquest; but it should not be overlooked that they had been ex- 
posed to considerable Babylonian influence, and were doubtless of 
some assistance as a medium in helping to spread that influence in 
the West. 

2. If it was racial relatonships that made some community 


of culture possible and probable, it was trade relations that were 
especially effectual in accomplishing such results. The channels 
of cultural communication were largely commercial. The Sumer- 
ians, the Babylonians, and the Assyrians were all of them traders. 
Strategic situations on the international trade-routes were largely 
responsible for the development of power by their great cities. 
They industriously cultivated and extended their business contacts. 
Mercantile representatives went to Anatolia, Syria, Canaan, Egypt, 
etc. They carried their language and literature, their art, their 
religion, their social customs with them, and familiarized many 
peoples with the features of the civilization so highly organized 
along the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Such contacts naturally are not spectacular enough to be much 
celebrated or extensively recorded in inscriptions or documents. 
But the thorough and extensive establishment of early trade rela- 
tions is evident, for example, from the casual and natural way in 
which Gudea of Lagash (ca. 2500) mentions the bringing of wood 
and stone and copper from the regions of Syria and Canaan for 
his building operations, and by other occasional references going 
back as early as 3000. It has also been pointed out by Sidney 
Smith (Early History of Assyria) that this early trade implies 
some degree of interchange of population, as skilled craftsmen 
would follow the trail of the traders; and thus the number of indi- 
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viduals who would act as carriers of culture was considerably 
augmented and the spread of a common civilization expedited. 

There was also some approach to what might be termed eco- 
nomic imperialism. For instance, in the early Akkadian period a 
settlement of Semitic merchants in Cappadocia appealed to Sargon 
of Agade for aid when they found themselves in difficulties; it was 
they, by the way, who introduced cuneiform into Asia Minor. 
And later we find traders in Hittite territory similarly seeking the 
help of Asshur the first capital of Assyria. The so-called Sumer- 
ian revival under the Third Dynasty of Ur and its successors 
(ca. 2400-2100), which so profoundly affected not only Babylonia 
and Assyria but also Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor by im- 
pressing the predominant characteristics of Sumerian civilization 
upon those peoples, was primarily a desperate reaction of the com- 
mercial cities of southern Babylonia against the interference of 
foreign groups with their trade routes and the threatened repres- 
sion and restriction of the channels which made their prosperity 
possible; and to make their commercial policies and purposes more 
effective, they seem to have planted colonies by force at strategic 
places as far away, for example, as Cilicia and Cappadocia. And 
later the men of Asshur found that their commanding position 
over the trade routes could be held in the face of the counter ambi- 
tions of the Hittites and Mitanni and the brigandage of nomad 
raiders only by strenuous fighting. Commercial considerations 
were therefore to a considerable extent the basis of the military 
activity which supplemented the peaceful penetration by the mer- 
chants; and that military activity, it may be noted, was not to be 
limited to defensive measures but included aggressive expansion 
and conquest in order to eliminate the intolerable burden of tribute 
levied by unfriendly powers upon the traveling merchants and 
merchandise. 

3. Inthe vigorous drama of racial expansions and conflicting 
ambitions which surged in and around the rich valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, it was inevitable that the force of arms should play 
a large part. It may be noted that if the mutual jealousies be- 
tween the various cities of Sumer and Akkad, and between Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, had not provoked so much internecine conflict, 
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their culture and civilization might probably have been carried still 
more extensively and effectively to their less developed neighbors 
than was actually the case. But at any rate it is perfectly clear 
that military expeditions were of considerable importance in the 
spread of the Mesopotamian influences. 

As early as about 2800 Lugal-zaggisi and his army reached 
the Mediterranean coast—not to establish dominion as he claimed, 
but more probably simply on a successful raiding trip. But im- 
mediately after him Sargon of Agade, and a century or so later 
Shar-ganni-shari of Agade, did establish temporary rule over 
Syria, and left a lasting impress which naturally made that country 
receptive to Babylonian influence. It may further be mentioned 
that from there the Babylonian culture also spread to Cyprus, 
where a seal referring to Naram-Sin has been found; this exten- 
sion, however, was rather by traders than by soldiers. The out- 
reach of the forces of Ur has been noted above. 

In the age of Hammurabi, likewise, the Babylonian arms held 
the West in subjection. And such scholars as King, S. Smith, and 
Rogers, in their respective histories, consider the story of Gen. 14, 
which tells of an expedition to quell an insurrection in the West, 
as being in the main inherently probable because Syria was tribu- 
tary to the East for some time—although the details of the coalition 
of kings and the identity of some of the individuals in it are ad- 
mittedly very difficult. But after this period it is the Assyrian 
armies, not the Babylonian, which are the aggressive power west- 
ward, until the Neo-Babylonian empire of Nebuchadnezzar’s time. 

Thus probably about 1900, Shamsi Adad I went in con- 
quest to the Great Sea, and definitely established control over the 
great trade routes. Then Assyria’s star sank for a period, and it 
was not until after 1300 that Adad Nirari I again established 
some degree of power in North Syria, followed by Shalmaneser I 
in similar undertakings. And it was some two centuries later that 
Tiglath Pileser I took his powerful armies through the Lebanon 
region and Phoenicia in a really effective subjugation. Another 
lull followed, due to the exhaustion of Assyrian resources in those 
over-ambitious campaigns. This period, incidentally, afforded a 
welcome breathing spell in which the little Hebrew kingdom under 
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David was able to establish itself unmolested by fear of the north- 
ern colossus. But then we find Assyrian armies almost constantly 
overrunning the West,—from the time of Ashur Nazirpal’s expedi- 
tion (876), down through Shalmaneser III (who received tribute 
from King Jehu of Israel), Tiglath Pileser IV (conqueror of 
Damascus in 732), Sargon II, Sennacherib (to whom King Heze- 
kiah paid heavy tribute), Esarhaddon (who in 671 finally suc- 
ceeded in subduing Egypt), and others less notable along the line, 
and even until the close of the Augustan age of Ashur Banipal 
who strove energetically to uphold the far-flung imperial power in 
the face of increasing odds that finally became too overwhelming 
to withstand. 

Now it is obvious that mere military conquest does not estab- 
lish the civilization of the victor in the land of the vanquished. 
Nor yet is the residence of provincial governors a sufficient force 
to spread culture among the subjugated population. But the con- 
quests did open the way for and safeguard the work of the com- 
mercial interests, as well as bring to Assyria the wealth which en- 
abled the higher development of cultural interests and their broad- 
casting through the world. Anda further notable feature was the 
system of deportation of whole peoples from one part of the empire 
to another and the extensive colonization schemes—plans inaugu- 
rated by Shalmaneser III, elaborated by Tiglath Pileser IV, and 
extensively practiced from his time onward; this helped tremen- 
dously to effect a cosmopolitanism of culture throughout the As- 
syrian domnions. 

4. In connection with the military contacts it is not out of 
place to notice also the other type of official intercourse, through 

international politics and diplomacy. ‘The intrigues and alliances, 
the intermarriages and friendships of the kings probably had little 
real influence on the people of the nations. The occasional ex- 
change of exorcists and images of gods between the royal courts 
of Egypt, Babylon, and the Hittite Kingdom would have no per- 
manent effects. But such things do make clear the closeness of 
communication. And it is illuminating to know that in the 
Amarna age Canaan appealed to Babylon for aid in a revolt against 
Egypt—which was refused; although Babylonian power and glory 
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had ebbed far below their earlier hightide, still the states of the 
West seem to have looked instinctively to her. And it must not be 
overlooked that the political friendship probably made possible the 
sending of scribes and priests from Babylon to act as instructors 
in the art of cuneiform writing; although I recall no evidence of 
such practice, it is almost necessary to assume it in order to explain 
the extensive use of that cumbersome script in other countries and 
the use of religious texts as student exercises. 


Il 


INFLUENCE ON LANGUAGE AND LAW 


From a consideration of such a rich fabric of political, mili- 
tary, and commercial contacts, it becomes obvious that great cul- 
tural influence would be exerted through them. Outside of the 
religious field, which will be considered separately, the principal 
elements for consideration are language and law. 

1. The Tell-el-Amarna tablets brought the astonishing rev- 
elation of the existence of a lingua franca. Ata time when Egypt 
was politically paramount in Canaan and Syria, her own diplomatic 
correspondence was carried on, not in Egyptian, but in cuneiform. 
Dispatches exchanged between the home government and the pro- 
vincial governors; letters between the Pharaoh and the kings of 
the Hittites as well as of Babylon; official and even personal com- 
munications between the petty native kings of Canaan (as dis- 
covered at Taanach )—all were written in Akkadian. In the Hit- 
tite country also the native language has been found written in 
cuneiform script, with some admixture of Akkadian words. And 
very recently the interesting discovery has been made in northern 
Syria of a true alphabetic script adapted from the cuneiform. The 
language of commerce was also Akkadian, as might be expected; 
business tablets in cuneiform have been dug up, for example, at 
Gezer. 

It is obvious furthermore that as the language spread its liter- 
ature would also spread; and as the literature was largely religious, 
this fact assumes utmost importance. The Hittites and Canaan- 
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ites are known to have had copies of Babylonian religious texts in 
the time of Hammurabi. And among the tablets discovered at 
Amarna was a text of the Adapa myth apparently used as a student 
exercise. This of course did not mean the adoption of the religious 
system by the foreign groups; but it would make the concepts cur- 
rent in Babylonia familiar elsewhere. 

Also wherever this writing spread the clay tablet went with it. 
As an extreme example, it spread through Anatolia, on to Crete— 
and from thence, it has been conjectured, the idea was carried to 
Greece and Rome and gave rise to their wax tablets. 

2. Inthe realm of law the great Code of Hammurabi stands 
out with overshadowing importance. Concerning this Code, it 
should first of all be noted that it was principally a codification, not 
new legislation, although Hammarabi is pictured as receiving the 
laws directly from Shamash, the sun-god and god of righteousness. 
In great part it was a collection and arrangement of ancient Sumer- 
ian standards and practices, although Semitic features are also in- 
cluded; and of course some degree of adaptation to new conditions, 
especially those created in expanding’ commerce and general in- 
creasing complexity of civilized life, would be inevitable, and some 
original enactments are possible. In this respect it is obviously 
similar to the “Law of Moses”, which is also principally a codifica- 
tion of existing social traditions. Both sets of laws gave increased 
authority and currency to a body of traditional customs. 

In the second place it should be noted that the influence of the 
Code on other nations was felt not only in particular regulations, 
but also, which is at least equally important, in the spirit and stan- 
dard of legal procedure in general. The general respect for law 
and legal methods, the sense of order and security in the body 
politic, which was so scrupulously cultivated in Babylonia, was 
carried by the traders and soldiers and established everywhere. 
The exactness of legal formulae on business. documents not only 
impressed the sanctity of contracts but it also was a suggestive type 
of standardized protection in all the material and social interests 
of life. The energetic demands of Babylonia that the Hittites 
give compensation for merchants murdered in Phoenicia, then a 
province of theirs, indicates the rise of a spirit of international 
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law; and it may be noted in passing that the Code had provisions 
for dealing with loss of foreign commerce through brigandage. 
Whether this legal spirit helped ultimately to inspire the Roman 
and the modern development of law is a matter of conjecture. 

This is not the place to enter into details concerning the Code 
and its comparisons with the Pentateuch; such studies are conveni- 
ently available. Suffice it to say that the Code exhibits a high spirit 
of equity and justice; a surprisingly advanced tone of morality for 
so early an age; a unique status of womanhood; a sternness of ap- 
plication of the lex talioms; and that it deals with private and of- 
ficial life, with family, agriculture, and commerce, but not with 
religion and worship. Comparisons of these characteristics with 
those of the Bible are obvious. In very many instances enactments 
in the codes of Babel and of the Bible are quite similar, occasionally 
even identical; while in many others they are quite different or 
even opposite. The Code of Hammurabi, as an authoritative 
standard, must have been tremendously influential throughout the 
Semitic world. The Hebrews must have been somewhat familiar 
with it as an outstanding social monument. And they not only 
confirmed for their own national life many of the ancient social 
customs which were crystallized in it, but in some cases they also 
adopted practically the same language to express them. But they 
did not use the Code in a slavish way; they selected, and rejected, 
and modified, and added, according to their own spiritual and moral 
and social genius. The fact should also be noted that patriarchal 
practices unrecognized in Israel’s legal codes are in harmony with 
the Code of Hammurabi and with the prevalent social customs re- 
flected in it; e. g., the giving of handmaids as concubines to Abram 
and Jacob by their wives; the details of the purchase of the Cave of 
Machpelah; and the business transactions of Jacob and Laban. 

3. Miscellaneous social influences may also be briefly noted. 
Cylinder seals from the First Dynasty of Babylon have been found 
in Syria and at Taanach; and for a time the cylinder seal flourished 
in Egypt; but seal finds are relatively few. The conquering kings 
set up their images along the Mediterranean; but in general the art 
of Babylonia and Assyria seems to have had comparatively little 
effect. Neither did the burial customs exert any appreciable in- 
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fluence. Some influence on styles of dress has been noticed: com- 
pare the mention in in Josh. ae 21 of fine clothing imported from 
Babylonia. . Systems of weight ‘and measure were learned from 
the traders. The calendar shows some similarity, although it is a 
striking fact that the Assyrians apparently developed their calendar 
quite independently of the Babylonians, and there is also some in- 
dependence in the calendars farther West. The common prefer- 
ence for the numbers 7 and 12 is noteworthy. And in many de- 
tails of everyday life some modifying influence, though not a domi- 
nating or compelling one, must have been felt. 


Itt 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


The spread of Babylonian literature involved the spreading of 
religious ideas. These were also spread by individual contacts, 
through the practices and conversation of traders, travelers, and 
colonists. ‘The whole subject of religious influences is so very vast 
and complex that a brief discussion such as this can deal with only 
a few phases. But in particular we must here take account of the 
two possibilities in the explanation of striking similarities: 1) that 
the traditions and practices were handed down by social inherit- 
ance from a common source, or 2) that they were borrowed by one 
people from another. Chance coincidence in the wholesale is of 
course out of the question. 

1. We may start with some of the gods worshipped. The 
Ishtar of Mesopotamia is the same as the Astarte or Ashtoreth of 
the West. This goddess is an ancient Semitic divinity, whose cult 
is widespread. Clay’s theory that she was a historical queen of 
Aleppo may be dismissed. The circle of ideas clustering around 
motherhood and fertility is found everywhere in connection with 
her; so are the depraved and polluting worship forms and temple 
practices associated with the cult. In all essentials these features 
are a common inheritance; some details of later development may 
have been copied from nation to nation. Against this powerful 
religion the ethical and spiritual forces of Israel had to struggle 
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earnestly; the very sharpness of the conflict probably helped to 

crystallize the higher ideals. Jastrow in Religious Belief in Baby- 
_lonia and Assyria has suggested that the prophetic figure of speech 

for apostasy from Yahweh, “playing the_harlot”, not only had 
_reference to the general idea of unfaithfulness but also was directly 
_ suggested by and suggestive of the obscene rituals of Astarte; this 
is very interesting and quite probable. 

The sun-god Shamash was likewise ascommon Semitic in- 
heritance; probably also the moon-god Sin. But other gods such 
as Adad or Hadad, Nabu or Nebo, and Dagan or Dagon, stand in 
a different situation. Their worship was established in Mesopo- 
tamia many hundred years before any trace of them is found in the 
West. They must have been carried along on the expanding wave 
of early Babylonian influence. And later the conscript colonists 
brought Nergal and other deities to Samaria (2 Ki. 17:30). 

It does seem remarkable, however, that the chief exalted god 
of Babylon, Marduk, was not also carried to the West. Scholars 
like Clay who oppose the theory of Babylonian influence make 
much of the fact that he and many other gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon are almost unknown in the West; e. g., Marduk is men- 
tioned only once in the Amarna tablets, and both shrines to him and 
proper names including his as an element are conspicuous by their 
absence. Was it perhaps because of a certain resentment against 
Babylonian domination that the peoples of the West closed the 
avenues of approach against the god most intimately connected 
with the victorious advance of the Eastern power? And if that is 
a reasonable explanation in that case, still more applicable would it 
be in explaining the lack of influence of the Assyrian god Asshur. 

We may further note the widespread worship of the Asherah, 
or sacred tree or pole. This was practiced in Assyria, but not in 
Sumeria or Babylonia; and there are many evidences of it through- 
out the Western Semitic world. It would seem to have been a 
common primitive inheritance of a sub-group of the Semites. 

But the worship of the heavenly planets was a distinctly Baby- 
‘lonian development, which became quite popular in the West. 
| Manasseh of Judah even established the worship of “the host of 
| Heaven” in the very precincts of the temple of Yahweh in Jerusa- 
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lem; and probably of various Assyrian gods also. This also de- 
manded a stern struggle by the prophets of Yahweh. 

Finally it may be asked whether the Hebrew God Yahweh 
himself came from Babylonia. Some traces of such a name have 
been found in proper names in cuneiform tablets, but no evidences 
of the worship of such a god. The question cannot be answered; 
nor, in the final analysis, is its importance as great as its interest— 
for the origin of the name is far less significant than the ideals 
which in the course of time developed around it and came to be 
signified byit. 

2. In immediate connection with the gods, the cosmologies 
claim our attention. The so-called Babylonian Epic of Creation, 
it should be noted, is primarily the story of the origin and wars of 
the gods; the creation of the world is rather a secondary incident 
in that history. Consequently it does not pretend to give a full 
account of the current ideas concerning creation. Its purpose is 
to glorify Marduk; the Assyrian version similarly glorifies Asshur. 
In comparing the first chapter of Genesis we note a somewhat 
similar phenomenon. ‘The author does not really attempt a com- 
plete record of the origin of the world; his principal purpose is to 
glorify God as the Creator. We may well have here, sublimated 
and exalted, a reflex of the tendency to exalt the national .god; the 
Hebrew story in its total effect is somewhat of a reaction against 
the Babylonian—counter-propaganda. Compare also the resent- 
ful conviction of the wickedness of Babylon that is reflected in the 
Tower of Babel story. 

However, striking similarities in some details are obvious. 
Both attempt to go to the beginning of all things; both speak of a 
firmament and of upper and lower waters; both tell of the ordain- 
ing of the heavenly bodies for chronological purposes; both have 
the creation of man as the climax in the process, and establish a 
vital link of connection between man and god: in the Babylonian 
account, Tablet 6, man is made of the blood of the vanquished god 
Kingu. 

But other alleged similarities are less convincing. The in- 
scribing of the Babylonian story on seven tablets may be purely 
incidental, or may be due to the sacredness of the number seven; 
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it surely did not give rise to the Hebrew division of the creation 
period into seven days, which was obviously for the purpose of 
_giving original sanction to the institution of the Sabbath. There 
may be more than a coincidence in the fact that according to one 
Babylonian legend the creation took 168 myriads of years, while 
‘the Bible account has 168 hours, seven days—the Hebrew God 
doing as much in one hour as the heathen-gods in 10,000.-years ; 

the suggested comparison is at least interesting. But the labored 
efforts to show parallelism in the order of creative acts are rather 
superfluous. There are about as many divergencies as similarities 
of arrangement. While, for example, the creation of man is on 
the sixth tablet and sixth day, the origin of the firmament falls in 
the fourth tablet but on the second day, and the heavenly bodies in 
the fifth tablet but on the fourth day. The mere law of averages, 
to say nothing of even some elementary sense of logical or his- 
torical progress, would sufficiently explain what coincidences there 
are, without assuming any direct borrowing. 

Also the common identification of the goddess Tiamat with 
the ‘“tehom” or “watery deep” of Gen. 1:2 is open to question. 
Clay valiantly contends that Tiamat was a mountain serpent deity, 
and that the similarity of sound to the word signifying a watery 
chaos was accidental. Whether she was an Amurru goddess or 
not, she certainly was a great dragon; and it is too great a strain 
on credulity to suppose that Tiamat could both be the monster from 
whose body was formed the firmament to hold up the waters, and 
also be the Waters themselves. Here of course the problem of 
translation comes in. Most translators keep Tiamat and Apsu as 
proper names in the opening lines of the epic which delineate the 
primordial conditions as well as in the later narratives of intrigue 
and battle—while Barton and a few others translate by Sea and 
Abyss in the first passage; either way, the first appearances of 
similarity lead to considerable confusion if pressed. The difficulty 
of the identification is further evident in the fact that some schol- 
ars see in the moving or brooding of the spirit of God upon the 
waters a refined expression of the Babylonian representation of 
sexual union between Apsu the begetter and Tiamat, while others 
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see in the same phrase an echo of the great fight against the turbu- 
lent Tiamat and her subjugation by the victorious god; it certainly 
cannot represent both factors of the Babylonian story, but if it is 
connected with either it seems slightly more probable that it is a 
greatly sublimated echo of the first. In that case there would be 
in the Genesis account no trace whatever of the great struggle 
which fills more than half of the Babylonian epic; the glory of God 
is found not in the conquest of rebellious and dangerous gods, but 
in the orderly establisment of a universe in harmony with his will 
of holiness. 

It is of course well known that the story of the conquest of 
Tiamat is echoed in the more poetic sections of the Bible; it is fre- 
quently alluded to in Job, in the Psalms, and in Isaiah, where the 
dragon Leviathan and Rahab are obvious counterparts of Tiamat 
and have their power broken by Yahweh. The ideas were current, 
and were used for literary embellishment and illustration as 
Ezekiel also used a variety of Babylonian symbolism for literary 


purposes, but were definitely rejected in serious teaching; only the , 
slightest remnants of the primitive and popular mythology found | 


their way into the official Hebrew Creation story. We may note 
also the figurative use of this old serpent struggle legend in the 
book of Revelation; also of the serpent as an enemy in the story of 
the Fall. 

Moreover, just as the Bible’ contains a secondary creation 
story, so also were there variant traditions among the Babylonians. 
In some of them the principal feature in common with Genesis 2 
is the production of man before the animals. But in the Gilgamesh 
epic there are two incidental references of a striking character: 
one, that man was formed of clay; the other in Tablet I, giving an 
account of primitive man living with the animals—which immedi- 
ately reminds us of the Biblical story that Yahweh brought all the 
beasts to man without finding a suitable companion for him. Also 
a similarity to Gen. 1 seems to have been little noted: namely, that 
“all the land was sea,—then in the midst of the sea was a water 
course”; after which the cities were built on the dry land that had 
appeared when the waters were concentrated. The natural origin 
of such a conception among a people who constantly witnessed the 
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retreat of the sea and the appearance of dry land in its place, due 
to the deposit of alluvium at the mouth of the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, is obvious. Such important ideas in the national tra- 
ditions can scarcely be pure coincidence; some genetic connection 
seems assured. 

The question then is before us as to the history of these ideas. 
Are they a common Semitic inheritance? or did the Hebrews bor- 
row them from the Babylonians? and if they did, when? 

Against the idea of common inheritance is urged the fact that 
much of the creation and other legendary material is found in early 
Sumerian tablets, some only in Sumerian, some with Semitic trans- 
lations; these, it may be added, are in some ways more significant 
than the later official priestly recensions. And while the Semites 
were in Babylonia before the Sumerians, as indicated above, yet 
_ the Sumerians were culturally superior and were givers rather than 
receivers of ‘culture; hence the traditions would not be Semitic in 
origin at all. It is true that in the arts and crafts the culture of 
the Sumerians was dominant ; but that does not prove that it was so 
in religion. In fact their gods have good Semitic beards; may not 
the well-known religious intensity of the Semites have been su- 
perior in its influence in many respects, including the cosmological 
and other traditions? The case cannot as yet be proved either 
way; but common Semitic inheritance must be recognized as being 
in the realm of possibility. 

The consideration of the other possibility—of either purely 
Sumerian or strictly Akkadian origin—brings us back to the chan- 
nels of communication. If the legends were carried to the West 
from Babylonia, it must have been primarily in the commercial and 
political vigor and expansion of the age of Hammurabi, with the 
important concurrent racial movements. The influences of the 
Amarna age would have conserved, renewed, and deepened the 
impressions. The Canaanites probably became deeply imbued 
with the current traditions. The break-up of their centers of 
civilization and influence by the Israelite conquest would have con- 
siderably weakened the dominance of Babylonianism; although the 
incoming groups of Habiri, who probably were Hebrews—using 
the word not in the restricted sense of Israelites but as a patronymic 
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for a larger circle of related tribes—from Northern Mesopotamia 
would bring fresh reinforcements to the traditions which would 
partially compensate the loss. Then the Assyrian dominance of 
the ninth to seventh centuries would enhance the prestige of the 
Eastern religion and fix firmly the earlier influences; and it is not 
without significance that this was a period of some literary activity 
in Israel, when formative influences would receive definite expres- 
sion and therefore leave a permanent impress. 

Finally the residence of the Jews in Babylon would more com- 
pletely familiarize them with the whole circle of religious ideas 
there current. It has been questioned by some whether they would 
be in a mood to be susceptible to the religious influence of their con- 
querors and oppressors, and also whether they would forsake the 
teachings of the prophets which had really begun to make some im- 
pression. It must be answered that a large part of the Jewish 
community was quite comfortable and content in Babylonia, and 
also that their religious conceptions had not become firmly fixed. 
Yet it is doubtful whether much new influnce was exerted at this 
time; if they had been entire strangers to Babylonian ideas, with 
the other factors of the situation the same, the amount of absorp- 
tion would probably have been small. But with the actual condi- 
tions being what they were, the close contact would inevitably re- 
vive their interest in the Babylonian traditional lore and strengthen 
its previous influence. 

Really independent of all critical questions of the authorship 
and time of writing of the Pentateuch is the further question 
whether the writers had Babylonian traditions before them in writ- 
ten form or only in oral form. There seems to be no clear 
evidence of specific influence by literary forms, although it is not 
out of the realm of possibility, irrespective of whether the chapters 
of Genesis were written in the time of Moses or of the Kingdom or 
of the Exile; on the whole, however, oral tradition seems the more 
probable means of acquaintanceship. 

3. The foregoing remarks obviously apply not only to cos- 
mology but also to the other myths and legends and traditions, 
which must next be briefly considered. Thus in the legend of 
Adapa, in spite of many differences from the Biblical story of the 
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Fall, there are the parallel conceptions of the food of Life, the di- 
vine implications of knowledge, the possibility of human immortal- 
ity if the right conditions had been fulfilled, and the unhappy out- 
come of the failure. The number of coincidences shows some real 
connection. But the vast differences in the two stories, e. g., Ea’s 
deception of Adapa by commanding him to do the thing which 
would prevent his attaining immortality, versus Yahweh’s effort to 
restrain Adam from his own undoing, practically preclude the possi- 
bility of direct borrowing. Much more probably each story em- 
ploys independently some general ideas current in the primitive 
social inheritance; or, at the most, some primitive story has been 
independently developed. There is no certainty that the cylinder 
seal picturing a man, woman, tree, and serpent is connected with 
the Biblical story of the Fall. 

A long discussion has centered around the possibility of 
identifying the pre-diluvian partiarchs of Gen. 4 and 5 with the 
mythical kings of the early Babylonian lists. Many ingenious at- 
tempts have been made, by a rather arbitrary combination of trans- 
lation, transliteration, consonantal interchange, and phonetic de- 
cay—which are not very convincing. It is interesting therefore 
to see the declaration of Prof. Speiser that “the pre-flood kings 
have not a single name in common with the patriarchs, and no 
amount of textual or etymological manipulation will suffice to de- 
rive the Biblical names from their alleged cuneiform prototypes” 

| (Mesopotamian Origins, p. 158). He suggests the possibility of 
_a Hurrian origin for some of the names. It is obvious that there 
| is legendary material in the Genesis account; it is more probable 
| that it came by early social inheritance than by direct borrowing 
\ from Babylonian lists. 

But in the story of the Deluge (found principally in the Gil- 
gamesh epic) there is much closer resemblance. The divine de- 
termination to save one family, the command to build an ark, the 
taking in of animals, the landing on a mountain, the sending forth 
of birds as scouts, the offering of sacrifice at the end, and other par- 

{ allel details in the two stories form so complete a chain of similarity 
that a close connection of the Biblical and Babylonian accounts is 
undeniable. It is true that there is absolutely no similarity or 
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connection between the respective heroes’ names, Utnaphishtim and 
Noah; and also that the chicanery of the Babylonian gods and their 
lack of moral purpose stands in vivid contrast to the ethical motif 
so prominent in the Genesis narrative. The degree of indepen- 
dence of the Hebrew story is equally as obvious and undeniable as 
its degree of dependence. 

It is also to be remembered that there is an older, Sumerian, 
version of the flood story, in which the hero Ziugiddu is a man of 
exceptional piety, and in which the gods do not work at cross pur- 
poses and try to outwit each other as in the story told to Gilgamesh. 
‘This fact gives some plausibility to the contention.of some scholars 
that the Babylonian legends are degenerate versions of the truer 
and purer original stories preserved in the Bible, rather than that 
the Bible narratives have been derived and developed from heathen 
myths; for here we seem to see the process of degeneration going 
on. But it is at least possible that the Sumerians made their inde- 
pendent improved version of an older myth, which the Babylonians 
did not improve but which the Hebrews still further improved. 
At any rate the evidence is too slender a basis upon which to build 
generalizations, however interesting it is in itself. 

It must be insisted in connection with this story, as with all 
the legends and myths and cosmologies (as also with the law 
codes), that the Hebrew writers in using traditional material did 


not use it as they found it, but made the familiar stories serve as 


themselves into something altogether different, immeasurably more | 
refined, and superior inevery way. Jastrow in Hebrew and Baby-' 


donian Traditions has in great detail and with fine spiritual insight 
pointed out how the significant things in a comparison of the two 
religious literatures are not the similarities but the differences, the 
independence of selectivity and of interpretative viewpoint in the 
handling of the material by the Hebrews, and their astounding 
superiority in moral and spiritual application. Those lectures 
form a contribution of permanent value. The same spirit is of 
course notably evident in Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible. 
Religious evolution, like organic evolution, involves survivals as 
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well as developments. The “new” is a mixture of old and new; 
and while the old is an important substratum, it is the new, the dif- 
ferent, the distinctive, that is really significant. After recogniz- 
ing such facts, and the essential uniqueness of the teaching content 
of the inspired revisions and adaptations, it does no good for timid 
conservatism to dodge the equally evident facts of the close connec- 
tion of much of the “raw material” with that found in the whole 
social milieu of the ancient world. 

Other myths might be discussed, such as the Tammuz story, 
which persisted in its hold for ages in popular Jewish practices 
although receiving scant recognition in their sacred literature (see 
Ezek. 8:14), and which unquestionably gave rise to the Adonis 
myth of the Greeks. There is also the possibility of legendary 
parallels to the Tower of Babel story, to the reminiscences of Nim- 
rod (Gilgamesh was a great hunter), to the exploits of Samson 
(considered as sun-god myths), etc. But enough has been said to 
indicate the bearings of the whole field. 

4. It remains then to survey rapidly a considerable number 
of other features whose importance is somewhat less than the fore- 
going but still real. First, the condition of the dead. The princi- 
pal Babylonian source is the “Descent of Ishtar”. The land of 
No-return, or Aralu, is a place of gloom, in which, however, the 
dead have essentially the same form as the living. The concep- 
tions are almost identical with the current Hebrew ideas of Sheol 
(compare Isa. 14, Ezek. 32, Job 7 and 10). Later conceptions. 
among the Hebrews found Yahweh as supreme over this realm 
also, which therefore lost its hopelessness (compare Ps. 139). It 
seems quite certain that the Babylonian ideas pervaded the He- 
brews for a time, until the implications of their higher faith were 
perceived and applied in this sphere. 

Next is the institution of the Sabbath. In Babylonia in cer- 
tain months of the year the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days had 
a special character. These were clearly connected with the phases 
of the moon—which also doubtless gave'rise to the Hebrew week. 
The 15th day was called Shabatum. But there was no real proto- 
type of the Hebrew Sabbath, nor any near approach to the ideas 
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and ideals it embodied, either in Babylonia or elsewhere. If there 
was any connection at all it was so slender as to be practically 
negligible. Extensive details of possible lines of connection and 
development are given in Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Tradi- 
tions. The Hebrew superstructure completely buried any prim- 
itive institution which may have offered some basic suggestions. 

Festival periods probably show some closer connection. Most 
of the Hebrew festivals were agricultural in origin, with national 
and religious memorial significations combined into them. As 
such they belong to the general primitive practices of worship. 
But the late festival of Purim seems to be very definitely connected 
with the Babylonian sun-festival: it is significant that the name 
of the hero Mordecai in the story of its origin is practically equiva- 
lent to Marduk. The influence of the Assyrian New Year celebra- 
tion is also interesting. They believed that then the decrees for the 
year were set by the gods, and hence penitential and supplicatory 
rituals were used; the Jewish New Year festival still retains some 
of these traits. 


In the shrines and temples some common basic ideas can be | 


traced. As the Babylonian god had his private shrine room in the | 


center of the sanctuary, so Yahweh had his special dwelling place | 


in the Holy of Holies. The priests’ court and the outer court like- 
wise have their counterpart in Babylonian architecture. The 
Babylonian temples also had an Apsu or “sea” in the sacred pre- 
cincts, a cosmological counterpart to the ziggurat or house of the 
mountain of the world, and also used for ceremonial ablutions ; the 
great laver in the temple of Solomon is evidently a partial parallel. 
In Babylonian temples, as later in the Hebrew, loaves of bread 
were kept in the presence of the god. The influence of the older 
civilization in these things is unmistakable. The support of the 
laver on bulls, and the “horns” on the altars, are probably remains 
of the old general Semitic cult of the bull. 

There was also considerable similarity between the respective 
rituals of daily sacrifice. Interesting comparisons between the 
types and significances of the sacrifices and offerings in worship, 
in purifications, etc., are made by Barton in an article in the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature (1927), in which he indicates that these 
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similar features, if not derived from the influences of a common 
ancestry, at least indicate a similar psychological reaction to the 
facts of life. 

In the literature of piety, some Babylonian prayers, penitential 
psalms, hymns of praise, lamentation rituals, etc., show interesting 
similarities, and inferiorities, to the Hebrew Psalms. The wise 
men of the East coined aphorisms somewhat like those in Proverbs. 
A poem depicts an innocent sufferer who protests his integrity and 
seeks to fathom the mysteries of life’s inscrutability in a way strik- 
ingly like that of Job—without the spiritual faith that is manifest 
in the latter. Barton’s remark above is more applicable here also 
than any theories of direct literary influence from Babylon. 

Perhaps most significant of allis the realm of magic. Divina- 
tion, incantation, necromancy, and astrology “flourished exception- 
ally strongly in Babylonia. The Old Testament thunders against 
all forms of sorcery, witchcraft, and magic. The sternness of its 
injunctions was very necessary, for these practices had a great hold 
on the popular mind. Yet the Old Testament itself recognizes 
both the sacred lot with Urim and Thummim and the trial of 
various classes of accused persons by the ordeal method. Astrol- 
ogical influences are indicated in a literary way at least in refer- 
ences in Job, Isaiah, and Amos; though it is doubtful whether the 
Hebrew people ever took up this particular type of thing as the 
Greeks, for instance, did later. However, a plaque with Mesopota- 
mian astral symbols has been found at es-Safi between Jerusalem 
and Ashdod, and a clay zodiac tablet at Gezer (Stanley A. Cook, 
The Religion of Ancient Palestine im the Light of Archeology) ; 
so that it evidently had some popularity. At Gezer also some indi- 
cations of the practice of liver divination have been discovered. 
The direction in Ex. 29:13, etc., to burn the “caul of the liver”, 
i. e., a lobe especially scrutinized by the diviners, is a protest against 
such practices. Numerous Aramaic incantation bowls unearthed at 
Nippur testify to the readiness with which the Jews in Babylon 
adopted those practices. And the effort of Saul to communicate 
with Samuel through witchcraft has its prototype in the similar 
effort of Gilgamesh, and in popular practices. And finally we may 
note that the placing of foundation sacrifices and other deposits 
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under buildings flourished among the Canaanites as among the 
Babylonians, and also to some extent in Israel. Such practices of 
magic found congenial soil in the Semitic mind, and some of them 
are primitive; many, however, were specifically developed by the 
Babylonians and widely adopted from them. They were among 
the most stubborn factors in the popular religion against which the 
spiritual leaders of Israel had to contend. Nor was the influence 
of magic and astrology limited to the Semitic world. Ancient 
Greece and Rome, medieval Europe, even the modern world in 
which science is supposed to be supreme, have all felt its ma ignant 
power and fallen to a considerable degree under the spel ©! its 
baneful practices. 


In conclusion, then, it must be evident from such a survey as 
this that sweeping generalizations cannot be made concerning the 


influence of Babylonia, especially its religious influence. rdi- 
vidual cases of possible influence must be investigated and each de- 
cided on its merits. Sometimes real Babylonian influence is ‘an- 


ifest, sometimes the apparent connection either is unreal or is due 
to common inheritance. Also, Israel in particular was swept by a 
complex of various influences—from Egypt, from the desert, from 
the Canaanites, from the Hittites, from Syria; besides the special 
and remarkable genius of the Israelites themselves. And this dis- 
cussion must not close without a word of caution against neglect- 
ing those other factors by ascribing too exclusive and complieie an 
influence to Babylonia. Babylonian influence was real and rich— 
and not always wholesome. And as we turn from such a study it 
is with a profounder appreciation and gratitude for that superior 
moral and spiritual insight vouchsafed to Israel, which enabled her 
to transcend both her inheritance and her environment and !ead the 
world above the level of non-moral and immoral polytheism into a 
monotheism of love and righteousness which alone can satis‘y the 
needs of humanity. 


RISING LUTHERANISM IN AUSTRIA AND 
SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


BERNHARD HANS ZIMMERMANN 
Eferding, Austria 


I 
AUSTRIA 


HE thirteenth of October of the current year will be the one 

hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that historical event when 

the enlightened Emperor Joseph II issued the “edictum toleren- 

tiale’, the most famous of his many official acts, with which he 

intended to reform his Empire. Lutherans, Reformed, and the 

members of the Greek Orthodox church received as an “actum 
purae clementiae majestatis” the right to private worship. 

This “exercitium privatis’” was, however, granted with a 
number of restrictions. The more important of them were the 
following: a church edifice was to be erected only where there were 
at least one hundred families or five hundred single persons who 
were members of the aforesaid denominations. Furthermore, the 
church buildings were to be without any outward indications of 
their nature, i. e, without belfries, bells, entrances from the street 
or on thoroughfares. Also, the popular title, “Pfarrer”, was not to 
be used by Protestants, being reserved for the Catholic priests only; 
while, on the other hand, the Protestant minister was to be known 
as “Pastor”. This appellation, still used by intolerant Catholics, 
thereby made the Protestants appear as a sect. In the case of 
intermarriage, where the husband was Catholic, the children were 
to be brought up as Catholics. Whereas, on the other hand, if the 
father were a Protestant, only the sons might follow his faith. 

Besides these provisos there were other limitations, as for 
instance, that the fees for baptism, weddings, funerals, and like 
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services which the individual Protestant asked of his own minister, 
must be paid to the local parson of the Roman Catholic church. 
But in spite of these restrictions, which for people of the twentieth 
century, and especially for the citizen of the United States, land of 
classic religious freedom, seem unbearable limitations, the edictum 
tolerentiale was nevertheless a great achievement in the history of 
Austrian and Southeastern European Protestantism, and created 
the world over a justified sensation. Because of its limitations, 
the edictum tolerentiale, usually called the ‘““Toleranzpatent’’, did 
not bring in the bright day of complete religious freedom, nor was 
it a Magna Charta of religious equality. Yet it was the golden 
dawn, following the gloomiest, darkest night: and it was the first 
decisive step toward a promising era of the future. 

Since the limitations of space do not permit a detailed treat- 
ment of the Toleranzpatent, it will be sufficient to say that the par- 
amount iniportance of this document lay in the fact that Protes- 
tantism in Austria was no longer outlawed, and that to be a Protes- 
tant in that country did not thereafter make one a criminal. 

Such was the wncompromising policy of Romanism in that 
tragic period, beginning with the reign of Rudolf II (1576-1612), 
under whom the influence of the Jesuits conquered the Viennese 
court and established the Counter Reformation in all the Hapsburg 
lands. It is to be recalled, moreover, that Rudolf had himself been 
a pupil in the Spanish court at Madrid. 

Protestantism had spread like wildfire over the Hapsburg 
realm. When, toward the end of the sixteenth century, the bloody 
and systematic suppression of Protestantism began, more than 
ninety per cent of the Austrian population were Lutheran. And 
yet, in spite of this preponderant majority, they became embroiled 
in a struggle of more than two hundred years duration, in which 
thousands were forced to flee from their homes,* while hundreds of 


1 As a result of the “patens emigrandi”, issued against the Lutherans, October 
31, 1731, by Count Leopold of Firmian, Archbishop of Salzburg (1727-1747), over 
30,000 Lutherans emigrated. During the years 1734-1736, therefore, several hundred of 
these Salzburgers found their way to the New World. Many of them were settled in 
Georgia, where they became indeed an important factor in the life and history of that 
colony. Cf. A. Prinzinger: “Die Ansiedlung der Salzburger im Staate Georgien in 
Nordamerika”, in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Salzburger Landeskunde, Vol. xxii. 
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others were imprisoned, cut down, and burned. ‘Those who re- 
mained were faced with the terrible alternative of making a choice 
between “Faith and Country” (“Glaube und Heimat”). Those 
who decided to accept the latter were brutally forced to recant, and, 
with the passing of the centuries, became, with their descendants, 
once more subject to the Pope and victims of superstition. 

The passion for the pure Word of God, which in the sixteenth 
century had taken hold of almost all of Austria, seemed to be com- 
pletely destroyed. Yet such was not entirely the case. There had 
been, in spite of all the persecutions which make the history of 
Austrian Lutheranism one of martyrdom,’ hundreds and hundreds 
in the more inaccessible mountain regions of the Alps, who still 
preserved their Bibles, the writings of Luther, especially the Cate- 
chisms, the famous book of sermons, the Hauspostille, and the 
Sendbrief. This last is a collection of twenty-four writings by 
Joseph Schaitberger, a Lutheran exile, who, as the spiritual leader 
of those banished from the Deferregger valley in 1685, undertook 
numerous journeys from Niirmberg, the center of the Austrian 
exiles, to Austria, in order to bring spiritual comfort to the “Cryp- 
to-Protestants” there. The “Exulantenlied’’, is one of them: 


An exile poor, and nothing more 

This is my sole profession; 

Banished from home, of God’s pure Word — 
To make a clear confession. 


Though all that I have be torn away 

I still possess this pleasure: 

God dwells with me, and His pure faith 
Is wealth above all measure. 


God, as Thou wilt, then; here am I 
With Thee to stay forever. 

Thy will is mine, and I am thine; 
Nothing from Thee shall sever. 


2 The Swedish author, Johannes Johannsson, writing recently of Austrian Lu- 
theranism, describes most masterfully this aspect of Lutheran history by giving his re- 
cent book the significant title of Osterrykes Martyrkyrka. 
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All the “wars of conversion” carried on against these faith- 
ful Lutherans by the Roman church with the assistance of the 
Hapsburgs could not break entirely their spirit, the spirit that was 
nourished in secret meetings in the mountains, and behind locked 
doors in private houses. Fire and sword, chains and prisons, were 
not sufficient to break these hardy Lutherans. There was always 
a remnant of adherents to ““God’s pure Word”, who were hungry 
for the bread of life, and who rejected all man-made miracles and 
legends of “saints” and popes. This loyal minority comprised the 
foundation upon which the Lutheran church of Austria was to be 
built after Joseph II had issued his edict of toleration. From all 
parts of the Empire the news came that the people were beginning 
once more to confess themselves Protestants. Even in the first 
year seventy-three thousand of these came forward, and the gov- 
ernment, fearing that still greater masses would turn to Pro- 
testantism, fixed a “preclusive term’, January 1, 1783, after which 
only those who passed a six-weeks course of instruction in the 
Catholic religion with their local parson could join the Protestant 
- churches. This measure was, of course, a very great handicap to 
the advancement of the Protestant bodies. Both the Lutherans— 
the preponderant majority of the Austrian Protestants—and the 
Reformed nevertheless retained their own creeds and a common 
church government. This was the “Konsistorium’. It was a con- 
sequence of the so-called “‘territorialism’’, by which the Sovereign 
independent of his own denominational affiliation, became the head 
of the church in his realm. The Konsistorium was appointed by 
the Emperor. Its president was, ridiculous as it may sound, until 
the year 1859, a Roman Catholic! 

Next to the Konsistorium were, as higher officials of the 
church, five superintendents and a greater number of seniors whose 
task it was to administer the dioceses, the so-called “Superinten- 
denz”, and the ‘“‘Seniorat” which corresponds to the district in the 
United Lutheran Church of America. Nearly every one of these 
five dioceses was too large to be administered properly in an age of 
inadequate communication. 

Although there was outward unity through the church gov- 
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ernment and the Confessio Augustana, there was still no common 
liturgy. At the same time there existed a baffling variety in hymn 
and prayer books. Most of the churches refused to make use of 
the “Silesian Rity’, which had been prescribed by the Konsis- 
torium, because it reeked of Catholicism. And, despite the nu- 
merous attempts to bring about unity, it is a sad fact that this be- 
wildering variety still abides. But these handicaps were not suf- 
ficient to damp the evident growth of the.Evangelical church. 
Nevertheless the church felt that she was only a “religio tolerata” 
and not a “religio percepta”’; and such an event as the expulsion of 
more than four hundred Lutherans from the Zillertal in Tyrol 
during the autumn of 1837 under the regime of Metternich in- 
dicated that Rome was still concerned with the “purification” of 
Austria from the Protestant “sectarians”’, and that the government 
did nothing, or at least very little, to prevent the realization of such 
fanatical aims. } 

The Revolution of 1848 aroused among the Protestants of 
Austria the hope that the time had at last come when their civil and 
religious rights should become embodied as an integral part of the 
Constitution, whereas, previous to this time, such privileges were 
by the grace of the Emperor. Yet it was not until the year 1861 
that the ‘‘Protestanzpatent” was issued. The main significance 
of this document was that it brought nominally, and on paper at 
least, complete freedom and equality in civil and state affairs, as 
well as in matters religious; while at the same time, all former re- 
strictions upon the Protestants were abolished. 

The church government now became presbytero-synodical. 
All officials of the church, except the members of the ‘““Oberkirch- 
enrat”’, whom the Emperor now appointed as he had previously 
chosen the Konsistorium, were elected by the constituency. 
Thereby the lay element of the church had opened to it a ‘great 
field of activity. Yet another feature of this recognition was the 
fact that the state had its share in the maintenance of the ‘church, 
by guaranteeing a certain amount of money for its administration 
and its various educational institutions. This support from the 
state was, however, never so great as to compare favorably with 
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that given to the Roman Catholic church. According to the latest 
statistics of the Oberkirchenrat, this support for the entire Evan- 
gelical church was in 1929 not more than $75,000.00. 

A new impulse to Austrian Protestantism came from the so- 
called “Los von Rom” movement which began at the end of the 
last century (1898). It stirred the feelings of the entire Austrian 
Empire every strongly, and awakened the hope of bringing about a 
great Protestant revival among the Roman Catholics. This move- 
ment was, however, from its beginning more nationalistic than 
religious, with greater emphasis upon the non-Germanic character 
of the Church of Rome, than with a clear vision of that for which 
Evangelical Christianity stands. Although the results of this ac- 
tion had not been so great as ogiginally anticipated, the gain for 
the Protestant churches in Austria was nevertheless about one 
hundred thousand conversions during the twenty years, 1898- 
1918. But yet more important than this gain in “New Protes- 
tants” was the shake-up which the Roman church suffered. And 
besides this positive and negative result, Protestantism, through 
the “Los von Rom” movement, became once again deep-rooted in a 
great number of regions which were previously fanatically Roman 
Catholic. And although these places where this new doctrine was 
disseminated were sometimes obscure, they none the less became 
nuclei around which vigorous Protestantism was to thrive. 

At the close of the World War there were about 600,000 mem- 
bers in the Evangelical church of Austria, seventy-five per cent of 
whom were Lutherans. These represented three different national 
groups: Germans, Czeks, and Poles, and the two denominations, 
Lutheran and Reformed, all united under the “Kaiserlich-K6nig- 
licher Oberkirchenrat” at Vienna. The breakdown of the Haps- 
burg monarchy brought also decided changes for these churches. 
Formerly dependent states now found themselves independent, and 
in this shifting of political connection came a weakening of the 
religious affiliations with the Evangelical church of Austria. As 
a consequence, this body was reduced in numbers and in influence. 
But in addition to these political changes, the factor of a new 
nationalism tended as well to break the bond between the bodies 
constituting the former Evangelical church of Austria. Austria 
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herself became the “little German Austria” of today. Among her 
six and a half million inhabitants in 1918 there were 177,000 mem- 
bers in both the Lutheran and Reformed churches. Moreover, 
the impoverishment of the middle classes, along with the post-war 
inflation, hindered the work of the church considerably, in that its 
endowment was greatly reduced and in many instances lost alto- 
gether. But in spite of these difficulties, the work of the church 
continued with steady success, and instead of.a loss in membership, 
there was a gain of 75,000 in the last twelve years. The greater 
part of this number came directly from the Roman church, which 
they left because of discontent with her spiritual and ecclesiastical 
leadership. Fewer were those who came from the so-called “Free 
Thinkers”, to whom the Roman church in Austria lost hundreds 
of thousands after the establishment of the Republic. The serious- 
ness of this loss to the Roman church will be brought out more em- 
phatically when we consider that the church counts as members all 
persons in its communion until they have requested official dismis- 
sal from the church itself. Thus, there is a vast number of people, 
nominally Catholics, who, because of ignorance or indifference, 
have little or no interest in the doctrines of that church. 

The main feature of the Evangelical church in Austria, de- 
spite the relative paucity of numbers,’ is its rich life in social wel- 
fare service. There are 65 different institutions of the Inner Mis- 
sion which maintain some 2700 beds for the sick, the convalescent, 
and for infants and orphans. This number no doubt shows that in 
comparison to the size of the church, it belongs to one of the most 
social-minded ecclesiastical bodies to be found in the world. For- 
tunately enough, these institutions are located not only in the large 
cities like Vienna, Graz, and Linz, but also in the country. Many 
of these last are situated in very beautiful, picturesque parts of 
Austria. 

Then, besides these welfare institutions, there is another im- 
portant aspect of the task of the church: that of education. And 
in this work it is the aim of the church to educate its youth in the 
Evangelical spirit. There are over one hundred elementary 


3 According to the latest figures of the Oberkirchenrat there are 272,000 Evan- 
gelicals in Austria, of whom 258,737 are Lutherans. 
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schools, several secondary schools for boys and girls, and in addi- 
tion a Lutheran “Realgymnasium”, and a normal school for the 
training of teachers. These last two schools are located at Ober- 
schiitzen,, Burgenland, formerly a part of Hungary. This dis- 
trict, in the southern part of Austria, became a part of that country 
by the treaty of St. Germain. It is of no small importance to 
Austrian Lutheranism. In it are 27 Lutheran parishes, which 
fact gives it the densest Lutheran population in the Austrian Re- 
public. 

The training for the ministry is the work of the “Evangelische 
Theologische Fakultat” in Vienna. This Fakultat was founded in 
1821 with the definite purpose of keeping Austrian students from 
going to the German Universities, which in the eyes of the Metter- 
nich regime, were hotbeds of “radicalism”. Different attempts 
were made during the first hundred years of its existence to incor- 
porate this institution as an integral part of the University of 
Vienna. These endeavors came to naught, however, chiefly be- 
cause of the opposition of Rome. But after the establishment of 
the Republic a new and successful attempt was made in 1922. The 
entire Academic Senate of the University was unanimously in 
favor of incorporation, while the three members of the Roman 
Catholic Fakultat in the Senate did not vote. The connection be- 
tween the Evangelische Theologische Fakultat and the church is 
very intimate, but the latter has no controlling power with regard 
to the nature of what is to be taught. 

The fact that the Austrian school curriculum includes com- 
pulsory religious education adds to the work of the minister teach- 
ing religion in the school. Because of the diaspora character of 
the church, this task is not easy. Of the approximately 272,000 
members of the Evangelical church of Austria, one half live in the 
larger cities. Vienna alone has more than 90,000. The remain- 
der are scattered throughout the Republic. The extent of the par- 
ishes varies considerably. Some are so-called ‘closed parishes”, 


4 The founder of these two institutions, the Rev. G. A. Wimmer, was from Janu- 
ary until August, 1850, a political exile from Hungary in the United States. The au- 
thor of this article is collecting material dealing with Rey. Wimmer’s stay in this country, 
and would therefore be grateful for even the slightest information on this aspect of his life, 
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comprising one or two villages, whereas others are between five 
and six hundred square miles or even greater in extent. Some of 
the ministers are burdened by this work. Three or four days each 
week find them teaching here and there, groups whose numbers 
vary from two to a dozen, made up of all grades, from the first 
class of the Normal school to the last class of the “Gymnasium” or 
“Realschule”. This work is carried on in some 600 schools and 
educational institutions, and is conducted by 170 ministers and 
teachers, with the weekly average of eighteen hours in each parish. 

Being itself something of a mission field, the church main- 
tains no foreign missions of her own. Nevertheless, the church 
lends her moral support, and to some extent her financial aid, to the 
Leipziger and the Basler Mission. 

The “Apostolate of the Press” is carried on by 26 religious 
papers and periodicals which have an average monthly edition of 
sixty thousand. Besides these, a large number of Protestant 
papers, magazines and reviews from Germany, Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and other countries come into Austria. 
Thus knowledge of the sister church in other countries is circulated. 

Since 1927 the Evangelical church in Austria is a member of 
the German Evangelical Church Federation, and as such receives 
yearly financial support from this source. Likewise the Evangel- 
ical church, standing as an outpost in a world of Roman Catholi- 
cism, receives support from the ‘‘Lutherischer Gotteskasten’’, the 
“Gustav Adolf Verein’, and the “Evangelischer Bund”. These, 
therefore, aid materially in the support of the small, but neverthe- 
less vital, Evangelical church in Austria. 

When, fifty years ago, the Evangelical church in Austria 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the Toleranzpatent, the 
number of Lutherans in the territory of the present German- 
Austria was about one third of what it is today. May the next 
fifty years bring about a development which will surpass this gain 
many times over. And may it be an increase not only in numbers, 
but also in souls, about whom it can be said: Non solum numerant, 
sed etiam ponderant. 


PARADISE LOST: A STUDY FOR THE MODERN 
PREACHER 


SAMUEL I. HERBSTER 


Kearney, New Jersey 


HOUGH honored far more in theory than in practice, it is 
generally agreed among preachers of our day, that a method 
of sermonizing which takes into consideration only contemporane- 
ous thought, deprives the sermon, in no small degree, of its cultural 
value, its validity, and its authority. Certainly, Paul, the greatest 
of all preachers, realized the force that could be added to the 
preaching of the Gospel by a judicious use of quotations from 
Greek authors (e. g. I Corinthians 15:33; Euripides). To come 
down nearer our own time: that which makes the pulpit discourses 
of Jowett so clear and compelling, which lifts them far above the 
commonplace and ephemeral, is his amazing ability to illuminate 
and clinch every leading thought with an illustration drawn from 
the classics. Likewise, the appeal of William Lyon Phelps, in our 
own age, is largely due to his extraordinary faculty of making the 
literature of the past a guide to men of the present. 

In this study I shall endeavor to open but one door to the im- 
mense store of mature meditation on the spiritual problems of 
human life which makes of Paradise Lost the greatest Christian 
epic. Whatever be our opinion of the poem, its place is secure 
among appreciative people; to them it is one of the finest expres- 
sions of religious feeling which the world possesses. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, it should prove highly useful to him whose 
constant endeavor is to lead men to the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life through the spoken word. 

Throughout his lifetime Milton met and conquered every con- 
ceivable argument against the essential truth of Christianity, in- 
cluding all that are advanced’ today by the skeptical. Every temp- 
tation to lead a life of sensual indulgence enticed him, but he stead- 
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fastly pursued a life of unselfish service, not to win the acclaim of 
men but a higher praise—that of God. Old age brought him noth- 
ing but trouble and painful diseases; yet his faith never wavered. 
Blindness, the physical reward of one who had given his eyes in 
defense of liberty, put him in a prisonhouse of perpetual darkness, 
and out of that affliction came the most heroic lines in English 
literature: 


Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and stear 
Right onward. 


GOD IN PARADISE LOST 


We may presume that some time before Milton set down the 
first line of Paradise Lost, he had come to a very important con- 
clusion respecting man’s spiritual welfare. It is that the supreme 
need of man is to unite himself with God. Until he finds and 
makes himself at one with the Father, life for him is an endless 
longing for something. This belief provides the spiritual back- 
ground of the whole poem and in accordance with it, the poet makes 
the rebellion of Satan in Heaven and the disobedience of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden the basis of his epic. The mental 
Hell which Satan thereafter carries with him, even into Paradise, 
and the lust which enslaves the first man and woman, are the direct 
effects of their wilful separation from the Divine, Spirit. Was 
God in any way responsible for their unhappy fate? We shall see. 

It is true that God, as the poem reveals him, requires of the 
angels and man implicit obedience. But it is not, in any sense, the 
obedience which a tyrannical monarch imposes on unwilling sub- 
jects. In fact it is not enforced by him at all but rather springs 
from themselves as a spontaneous, free expression of their love of 
one who is entirely worthy of such devotion. Even Satan, though 
an enemy of the Almighty and ejected from Heaven, admits that 

He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 


In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none. IV, 41-44. 
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Raphael too, Adam’s heavenly visitor affirms 


freely we serve, 
Because we freely love, as in our will 
To love or not; V, 38-40. 


This love of which Raphael speaks, is so powerful and illimit- 
able that it can even create good out of evil for man’s good. Thus, 
the announcement of the Father to create another world peopled by 
beings who could by merit win a place in Heaven, moves the angels 
to sing 


Glory and praise whose wisdom has ordained 

Good out of evil to create—instead 

Of Spirits malign, a better Race to bring 

Into their vacant room, and thence diffuse 

His good to worlds and ages infinite. VII, 187-191. 


Such active goodness furthermore, is not restricted to the 
angelic spirits. It is boundless, irresistible, and all pervading. It 
overflows the boundaries of Heaven and permeates all things in 
the universe. As Michael says to Adam after the Fall: 


his omnipresence fills 
Land, sea, and air, and every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power and warmed. 
All the earth he gave thee to possess and rule, 
No despicable gift; surmise not, then, 
His presence to these narrow bounds confined 
Of Paradise or Eden. XII, 337-343. 


There are, to be sure, fearful evidences of the presence of Evil in 
the world, continues Michael, but there are also visible, heartening 
signs of God’s presence: 


God is, as here, and will be found alike 

Present, and of his presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love. VI, 351-354. 


Though the spirit of God abides everywhere throughout the 
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universe, it is not in nature but in man that he finds his ideal dwell- 
ing place. Adam, observedly, does more than prophesy the birth 
of Christ in the following Ave Maria; he announces the most mag- 
nificent of all truths, that the Divine can and will enter into hu- 
man life: 


Virgin Mother, hail! 
High in the love of Heaven, yet from my loins 
Thou shalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God most high; so God with man unites. XII, 579-582. 


MAN IN PARADISE LOST 


Milton never wearies of emphasizing the essential divinity of 
man, but along with this we find in the poem repeated proclama- 
tions of his absolute freedom to sin or not to sin. In this he does 
not differ from the Angels. As the Father explains to the Son: 


I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood though free to fall. 
Such I created all Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them that stood and them who failed; 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love. HI, 97-103. 


Nowhere else in the epic is there a better example of the 
poet’s sure knowledge of the changeless aspirations of the human 
heart than in these beautiful lines, spoken by the first man imme- 
diately after his creation: 


Thou sun, fair light, 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here! VIII, 74-78. 


Paradise Lost is the antithesis of some modern works in which 
man is lowered, if not quite to the level of beasts then not much 
higher than they. Certainly the first man feels his superiority to 
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the animals which roam about him. Unlike them, Adam has 
plenty of work to do; he can create things, they cannot. In Adam’s 
thought, work is the mark of his dignity and is comprehended in 
the divine plan in which the animals have no share. As he asserts: 


Man has his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways: IV, 618-620. 


If loss of fortune, reputation, health, loved ones, are looked 
upon in our own time as the greatest misfortunes than can possibly 
befall human beings, Adam feels otherwise. Naturally, he deeply 
regrets that he must leave his Paradise, but that loss is nothing 
compared with that perfect, sweet communion with God which had 
been his and would have assuredly continued if he had not sinned. 
The reader at once feels the immeasureable sadness of this passage, 
perhaps the most moving in the poem. In it Milton shows himself 
as one with Dante in believing that the most poignant sorrow is 
remembered happiness in time of trouble: 


“This most afflicts me—that, departing hence, 
As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed countenance. Here I could frequent 
With worship, place by place where he vouchsafed 
Presence Divine, and to my sons relate, 
‘On this mount He appeared ; under this tree 
Stood visible; among these pines his voice 
I heard; here with him at this fountain talked’..... 
In yonder nether world where shall I seek 
His bright appearance or foosteps trace? 
For, though I fled him angry, yet recalled 
To life prolonged and promised race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore.” XI, 315-334. 


It is not necessary to comment on the power of the foregoing to call 
to mind the goodly company of men and women who, though their 
search for God is unceasing, yet ever “‘far off his steps adore”. 
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MILTON’S PHILOSOPHY OF GOOD AND EVIL 


Milton’s universe as set forth in Paradise Lost is much like 
that of Thomas Aquinas. In the conception of both, the universe 
is wholly spiritual. Matter itself is an emanation from God and 
is therefore originally good. Says Raphael to Adam: 


one almighty is, from-whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return 
If not depraved from good, V. 69-71. 


In the poet’s thought, evil is an accident, logically speaking, some- 
thing which comes in from the outside to harass the good. The 
good, on the other hand, is the creative force which ever strives 
upward toward God. Evil is the destructive force of the cosmos. 
Its full purpose is to prevent the good from realizing its purpose 
in the world and from attaining its destiny. Though the Satan 
of the epic is much too realistic a character to be a pure embodiment 
of evil, it is apparent that this force is working through him. It 
is hatred of the good, for example, which prompts him to visit 
Paradise: 


all pleasure to destroy, 
Save what is in destroying ; other joy 
To me is lost. IX, 478-480. 


Since man is created good both as to matter and spirit, his 
body is the natural dwelling place of the good. However, it is 
quite possible for evil, once having gained access to the body, to 
crowd out the good and to take complete possession of it. Yet, 
even while evil rules, the body remains by right of creation God’s 
own temple. The good, though an outcaste, always seeks to return 
to its own place. Evil furthermore, is both a negative and a posi- 
tive force; negative, in the sense of giving nothing of ultimate 
value to man—no peace, no beauty, no truth, and positive in that it 
pollutes the rightful abode of the good. From that poison flow 
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fear, despair, intemperance, and lust. In this unwholesome state 
we find Adam and Eve after their sin: 


high passions—anger, hate, 
Mistrust, suspicion, discord—and shook sore 
Their inward state of mind, calm regions once 
And full of peace, now tost and turbulent: IX, 1127-1130. 


Though Milton shows in more than one place that the price of 
Godlikeness is eternal vigilance, the whole picture he draws of 
man’s state on earth is not at alla gloomy one. He is certainly not 
the unprotected prey of malevolent force. God is on his side. 
Around him hover the Creator’s loyal Spirits whose office it is to 
protect him. Because they are good they are strong, and in a 
pitched battle can put to rout the forces of evil, in man’s behalf, 
provided that he does not ally himself with the enemy by inclining 
his will toward the bad. Moreover, God has endowed the fairest 
work of his hand with a conscience to warn him of the approach 
or the presence of evil in whatsoever guise. 

It is interesting to note that the Platonic doctrine that virtue 
can be discerned in the figure and countenance of any one, and that 
evil also has its outward marks, which provides the basis for all 
the portraits in Paradise Lost, was real to Milton in his personal 
life, at times painfully so. When his enemies described him as 
ugly, the criticisms struck deep indeed. But the poet allows that 
there is a form of evil which can never be discerned by the good: 


For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy—the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone 

By his permissive will, through Heaven and Earth; 
And oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 

Resigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems: III, 84-91. 


To the question why evil is in the world at all, Milton replies 
that it is here 


Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man. I, 366. 
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He believes with William James that character lies along the line 
of greatest resistance to temptation. But that it is necessary to do 
evil in order to know it has no part in his doctrine. The poem 
represents Adam and Eve equipped to grow in knowledge but em- 
phatically not knowledge of evil gained through experience with it. 

There is nothing colorless or adventureless about the good life 
which is set down in several places in the epic in contrast to the evil 
life. On the contrary, it is filled with indescribable beauty and 
happiness: the only life in which man can realize his potentialities 
of heart and mind. And the poet’s artistic powers are equally full 
in picturing the repulsiveness and the misery of a life in which the 
good has little influence. Satan, for example, begins to lose his 
brightness the moment he is expelled from Heaven. When he 
reaches Eden bent upon an errand of destruction, he has so far lost 
his angelic beauty that the good angels stand guard over Para- 
dise at first do not recognize him as the Spirit who once led a host 
against God. Says Zephon: 


Think not revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminished brightness, to be known 

As when thou stood’st in Heaven upright and pure. 

That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 

Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 

Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul. IV, 834-839. 


The problem of repressed desires which so much concerns the 
psychologist of today, particularly the psychoanalyst, is touched 
upon in the course of the epic. It is the poet’s belief that evil if it 
be not approved cannot long remain in the human heart. It is 
therefore, the silent, inner approval of it which gives it residence. 
Hence, it is man’s task not to erect barriers against its entrance but 
rather to make the heart a place where it may find no food for 
growth. In accord with this belief, Adam can assure Eve that her 
dream of eating the forbidden fruit is not in itself a sin: 


Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. V, 117-119. 
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It is quite another matter though, when it finds a congenial place in 
the soul. It then at once begins to grow, and as it grows the desire 
and the ability to do good gradually decay and as the process con- 
tinues spiritual misery deepens. Satan voices the experience of 
all men when he exclaims 


Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. IV, 75-78. 


PRAYERS AND PRAYING 


The study of Paradise Lost brings to light a prayer which is 
so beautiful in its simplicity that itis worthy of comment. It isa 
pure act of worship—a going out of self toward something that is 
higher and greater than self. Adam and Eve do not presume to 
remind God of anything, but happily recall to themselves the 
promise of a day when their seed shall extol the Creator’s goodness. 
Foreseeing the fulfillment of that promise, when countless men 
throughout the world shall experience the greatest of all joys, com- 
munion with the Father, they lift their hearts to God in words 
which scarcely express the deep gratitude they feel. The prayer 
might be called a Collect except that they ask for nothing. Su- 
premely happy in their mutual love and mutual help, there is noth- 
ing that they can ask for themselves: 


Thou also madest the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent; and thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employed, 
Have finished, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordained by thee; and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou hast promised to us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. IV, 725-735. 
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Of the efficacy of prayer, Milton has no doubt. His faith is 
firm that sincere prayer can not only reach the heart of God but 
affect his will. Since we know that Milton approached God often 
in prayer, it is perhaps allowable to read into the following confes- 
sion of Adam a partial account of the poet’s own prayer life: 


For, since I sought 
By prayer the offended Deity to appease 
Kneeled and before him humbled my heart, 
Methought I saw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear; persuasion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour ; peace returned. XI, 149-154. 


But there are some things, Milton believes, which prayer can- 
not do. God cannot set aside his eternal laws merely because one 
individual is crushed by them. There are some laws so woven into 
the structure of the universe that God himself cannot set them aside 
without destroying the whole order; and for man to disobey them 
spells disaster. Adam knows that it is this kind of law he has 
broken and that there is no escape from the consequence of dis- 
obedience: 


if by prayer 
Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not cease 
To weary him with assiduous cries ; 
But prayer against the absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind. XI, 308-313. 


MILTON’S VIEW OF PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Many passages in Paradise Lost relate to social problems that 
are even more the subject of discussion now than they were in the 
seventeenth century. Here, for instance, is the poet’s attitude to- 
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ward war. The concord which reigns among the followers of 
Satan moves him to lament that 


men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and, God proclaiming peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy ; 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 
Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait. II, 497-505. 


Again, the widespread scientific search for truth, which has 
resulted in so many notable discoveries in our own time, Milton 
finds in perfect harmony with the will of God. It is Uriel, one of 
the seven Spirits which stand nearest the throne of God, who de- 


clares that 
desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great Work-master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise. III, 696-699. 


Raphael also assures Adam that 


To ask or search I blame thee not, for Heaven 
Is as the books of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works. VIII, 66-68. 


Undeveloped and unsound scientific speculations, however, 
which undermine faith in the Divine and which multiply the per- 
plexities of life already too complex, the poet thinks, are more a 
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bane than a blessing to men. Carrying out the purposes of God, 
Raphael teaches Adam 


to live 
The easiest way, nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of life, from which 
God has bid dwell far off all anxious care,.... 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to-know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom: VIII, 182-194. 


We should expect the author of Areopagitica to have some- 
thing final to say about personal liberty, the curtailment of which 
in the twentieth century has aroused no end of argument, often 
heated; and so he does. Several passages in the poem set forth 
Milton’s full understanding of individual freedom. It is unlikely 
that Christian thinkers will get much beyond the conception of 
“true liberty” voiced by Michael in the epic. As the latter explains 
to Adam, liberty worthy of the high name is that which 


always with right reason dwells 
Twinned, and from her has no dividual being. 
Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man, until then free..... 
Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that now wrong, 
But justice and some fatal curse annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward lost. XII, 84-101. 


Milton’s view of marriage is the same as that held by most 
preachers of the Christian church. The physical union of Adam 
and Eve is itself firmly founded on love. It is love and love alone 
that makes this union pure, ordained of God, and blessed by him. 
And he does not hesitate to turn aside from a description of the 
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married bliss of Adam and Eve to denounce “hypocrites” who talk 


Of purity and place and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some leaves free to all. 
Our maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man? 

Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 

In Paradise of all things common else! 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all charities 

Of father, son, and brother first were known. IV, 745-757. 


More than that, as Raphael explains to Adam before the fall, 
wedded love is the scale 


By which to Heavenly Love thou mayest ascend. VIII, 592-593. 


After all, as Beecher once said, a preacher may have a thou- 
sand sermons but only one text, “I am come that ye might have life 
and have it more abundantly”. If it be the main purpose of the 
modern preacher to help folk toward an enlarged life, an abundant 
life, nothing can be of more service toward this end than a sharing 
with his hearers of the beauty and the truth which are found in the 
masterpieces of literature, both those of the past as well as those 
of the present. 


MINISTERIAL ETHICS 


ELWOOD S. FALKENSTEIN 


New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


PROFESSIONAL code of ethics for-ministers might be con- 

sidered a work of supererogation, when one recalls the mean- 
ing of their ordination vows. Yet there are certain mistakes into 
which ministers sometimes innocently fall, certain errors of judg- 
ment to which the nature of their calling makes them very suscep- 
tible. Perhaps it was with these things in mind that various groups 
of ministers within recent years conceived and adopted professional 
codes of ethics. 


I PERSONAL STANDARDS 


It should go without saying that the minister is a Christian 
and a gentleman. Because he is a Christian minister his personal 
standards must be of the highest. He ministers to his people and 
to the world “in Christ’s stead”. That places a solemn obligation 
upon him never to forget the nobility of his calling nor the estima- 
tion which people place upon his conduct. It is really axiomatic 
that “conduct unbecoming a gentleman is conduct unbecoming a 
minister, but conduct sometimes not unbecoming in other gentle- 
men may be unbecoming in the minister.” He may rebel against 
the implication that he must adhere closer to moral standards than 
the ordinary man. He may, with good logic, affirm that he has a 
right to do what any other Christian has the right to do. But he 
cannot undo the fact that people expect him to do all things as in 
Christ’s stead. St. Paul expressed his understanding and accept- 
ance of this when he said, “All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient.” 

The minister is faced with terrific temptations (unsuspected 
and not experienced by laymen), and none greater than the tempta- 


tion to say, as often we have heard: ‘Don’t do as I do; do as I say.” 
390 
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That may justify him before the bar of his own conscience. It 
may cause his critics to see that he is merely the ambassador of the 
living Truth. But that will not purify the influence gone out of 
his life. It has come to be that a minister is accepted for what he 
is rather than for what he represents. He has obligations to his 
own manhood. Perhaps the word which would be most helpful to 
him is the caution to “practice what you preach”. 


Time. “As a minister controls his own time,”’ so reads prac- 
tically every written code, “he should make it a point of honor to 
give full service to his parish.” He himself is permitted to appor- 
tion his time, so much for study, so much for planning administra- 
tive details and policies, so much for pastoral calls, so much for his 
family, so much for rest and recreation. There can be no fixed 
schedule equally suitable to all pastors and for all pastorates. Dif- 
ferences in personal traits and parish demands require each pastor 
to make his own schedule. While it is generally agreed that he is 
entitled to one day in the week for change of activity and rest, it is 
felt that his profession demands his all. It is inconceivable that 
one can spend several days each week for a number of weeks away 
from his field on personal pursuits and still keep within the require- 
ments of this ethical principle. He owes it to himself and to his 
church to keep physically fit; he owes time to his family; but he 
owes them no more than other men. If he preaches a stewardship 
of time, let him practice it. 


Speech. What tares have been sown among the wheat by 
ministers themselves! Inelegancies of speech, tasty morsels of 
gossip, spicy but indecent stories, immodest references to marriage, 
fertile drawings on the imagination have done terrific harm. What 
sanctity some ministers have added to marriage by their words in 
the pulpit they have taken away by their words out of it. Certain 
texts have lost their potency because of the ridiculous meaning 
given them by some minister itching for a laugh. Certain hymns, 
once the attendants at celestial doors through which we entered into 
the presence of Deity, have become drab doormen of amusement 
houses no longer able to hold one’s interest. Certain lips, once 
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touched with fire from off the altar of God, now move with chilling 
breath upon their hearers. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh! 


Conduct. The “good fellow” idea, often promoted by zealous 
laymen, is enticing to many a minister. When he yields to this de- 
mand of today, it means the loss of something fine in his character 
and of something forceful in-his influence. Being a “‘good fellow” 
has never strengthened a minister’s hold on men. It has never 
strengthened his church nor filled empty pews. When churches 
are looking for pastors they do not generally go out in search of 
good fellows. Sometimes they look for a man of sociable qualities, 
but primarily they look for a man who can lead the church to 
greater accomplishments. 

Young people enjoy a pastor’s participation in their social ac- 
tivities, but to do so does not require him to become a clown. Oc- 
casionally a pastor becomes indiscreet in his conduct among young 
girls and women. It is good to follow the rule of keeping the hands 
off the person of all girls who are no longer considered children. 
It is also a good rule never to give material gifts to women and 
girls, excepting relatives. 

Sometimes pastors are accused with serious charges. In some 
instances they are innocent, unquestionably innocent. In some in- 
stances indiscreet conduct has made them subject to suspicion. In 
some instances vicious persons have concocted stories which im- 
prudent conduct has given some credence. In other instances God 
have mercy on them! When a minister is innocent of the charges, 
let him bear the sting silently, patiently, courageously, remember- 
ing that he follows One who when he was reviled, reviled not again. 
If possible, let him stay on the field until he has lived down the lie. 
Though he take the matter into the civil courts for judgment, | 
though the judgment be in his favor, let him remember that, unless 
his life belies every accusation, his usefulness in that field has been 
destroyed. Let him then shake the dust of that field from off his 
feet. 
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Money. A minister’s use of his money is keenly observed by 
others. It is well for him to know the ethics which should direct 
his conduct in financial transactions. 

It is now generally agreed that a minister violates his code of 
ethics when he dabbles in stocks. The attitude of the public in the 
recent case of a prominent bishop is quite revealing. A minister 
had better be content with four per cent interest, savings accounts 
or first mortgages and the reasonable assurance of possessing his 
principal. It is not only safe: it is moral. It shows that “with 
godliness there is contentment”. However, most congregations 
keep their pastors poor enough that they do not need to worry about 
financial investments ! 

There is something to be said, it seems to me, about the use of 
one’s salary. A pastor ought to show a good example in the things 
he purchases. He should be scrupulously honest in his business 
dealings, prompt in paying his bills, not extravagant nor luxurious 
in his purchases. What he has he has earned—at least it is as- 
sumed so—but money is a definite part of his personality. And 
the use he makes of it, the attitude he takes toward it, indicates his 
life. 

Moreover, I am convinced that ministers are called of God to 
give of their finances no less than the lay members of their congre- 
gations. They are called to give this as well as to give time and 
talents. I know that in this many a minister excuses himself, and 
sometimes his wife and children. If it is good for his people to 
give, it is good for him. It is unworthy of him to argue that he 
has given what is necessary by answering God’s call to the ministry 
and foregoing the larger monetary returns of certain secular occu- 
pations. Let him not forget that his call to the gospel ministry 
did not relieve him of any of the moral obligations resting upon 
men. Let him not forget what the church invested in him in the 
years of his preparation. Let him not forget that there is One 
who stands over against the treasury. It is unethical to preach 
stewardship of substance if one does not practice it. ; 

It is unethical for any minister to engage in any other re- 
munerative work without the knowledge and consent of the church, 
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If the congregation is unable to pay the minimum salary, a satis- 
factory arrangement can be made with the Synod. If the addi- 
tional work is contemplated because of the notion that there is not 
sufficient pastoral work to keep him busy, before taking the step let 
him again search his heart and restudy his field. 


II PASTORAL DUTIES 


It is required that a minister shall call periodically on all mem- 
bers of his parish, but regularly on the sick, the destitute, and those 
facing difficult and strange experiences. It is unethical—or is it 
not?—for a minister to call habitually on a select few for social 
diversion when, by so doing, he forfeits the opportunity to call on 
the unchurched to win them for Christ and claim them for the 
church. 

We cannot stress too much the necessity of keeping con- 
fidences inviolate and of remaining impartial in factions. It is a 
blessed quality which enables a minister to meet and treat all peo- 
ple with equal consideration. Twice blessed is that minister who 
can talk with the poor without condescension and the rich without 
patronage. The minister will get very close to those people who 
come to him with their trials, and to whom he goes in their hours 
of distress. In many instances the ties will pass beyond those of 
pastor and people into bonds of friendship. In that case let him 
not be less cordial to others. 

For some time I have been debating the matter of perquisites. 
I know how they come sometimes, especially in the first days, with 
providential timeliness. I know too how they sometimes augment 
an otherwise inadequate salary. But I do think the practice is to 
be examined. To refuse perquisities would be to offend in some 
instances and in other instances to restrain a fine impulse to express 
appreciation in a tangible fashion. To take them, however, is to 
receive a “‘tip’’ for what one is already paid to do; to subject one- 
self to the criticism that one is in the ministry for the money that 
there is in it; and to lend weight to the false assumption that the 
ministry is overpaid. I believe that about the only satisfactory 
conclusion seems to lie in the decision of all ministers to receive all 
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perquisites and turn them over to the church treasurer. Perhaps 
then church councils will realize how little is received in this way in 
most parishes, and they will make proper additions to the salary. 


Ill PASTORAL RELATIONS 


Congregational. It is expected that the minister will make 
service primary and remuneration secondary. Certain ministers 
have the reputation of seeking calls that they may announce this 
fact to the congregation they are serving in the hope of securing 
an increase in salary. Sometimes the challenge is rejected, and, 
though he did not wish it, the minister must leave! Some minis- 
ters have been known to announce to their congregations that they 
have been offered a high salary to go into business but that they 
have decided to stay with their “people”. Undoubtedly there is 
virtue in sacrifice for something as worthwhile as the church, but 
just what virtue can there be in advertising the fact? 

Pastors must guard against inordinate desire for salary and 
physical comfort. The minister is worthy of his hire, and congre- 
gations need to make his salary adequate for the times and sufficient 
to relieve him of all personal concern about finances. The dignity 
and the ethics of his office place him at the mercy of his council and 
congregation. 

It is bad policy for a pastor to have his name presented to 
every vacancy that occurs. Some men break the code of ethics by 
injecting themselves before a pastor has actually resigned. Some 
violate the ethics of the matter by injecting themselves into the 
situation when another man is being considered. A minister 
should shrink from being drawn into a contest with another. He 
should not permit himself to be considered as a candidate until he 
is positively assured that the congregation is negotiating with no 
candidate with whom it has not reached a decision. Nolan B. 
Harmon, in Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette, suggests that “a min- 
ister, like a maiden, should insist on being told that he is the one 
and only person who is in the mind of the wooer—in this case, the 
congregation.” 

Nowadays some ministers, without invitation, visit the per- 
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sons responsible for naming a successor and, in a brief interview, 
state their qualifications. The author just quoted says, “Personal 
conduct will be the basis of the pastor’s success finally, and we be- 
lieve the modern ministry would feel it best, and certainly more 
forceful, for the candidate to present himself in person where pos- 
sible.” We are agreed with his statement as a general principle 
to be followed by those invited, but we do not have much sympathy 
for the policy of those who appear without invitation. We know 
of only too many instances where men have made aggressive cam- 
paigns to secure a call—to their later regret. When a man chooses 
a congregation he must be on the alert to fulfill all his promises and 
reveal all his merits; when the congregation chooses a man he is 
free from that anxiety and strain because he knows that the con- 
gregation knows his merits. 


The Church at Large. The ethical principles of the pastor’s 
relation to the church at large are not so easily defined. Yet there 
are certain things which are or ought to be quite evident. 

While the minister is pastor of a local congregation, he is, 
nevertheless, laboring in and for the kingdom of God. It is un- 
worthy of him to become concerned about the affairs of his con- 
gregation to the total eclipse of the work which must necessarily be 
done by the church at large. The most common violation of this 
is the failure of pastors to inform their people about the work and 
needs of the church at home and abroad. He has become a time- 
server, an hireling, who deliberately refuses or carelessly neglects. 
to present benevolent appeals to his congregation because he is 
afraid response to them will affect his salary and comfort. 

It seems to me that the code of ethics should include the rule 
that a pastor shall report the removal of his members to the pastor 
into whose community they have gone. When they leave he should — 
advise them to unite with the church of their faith in that commun- — 
ity, and he should be ready to grant them a letter of transfer im- 
mediately upon their request. 
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IV PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


It is unethical for a minister to encroach upon the time of an- 
other speaker in the program of any meeting. 

It is unethical for a minister to speak ill of the character or 
work of another minister, especially of his predecessor or succes- 
sor. It is well to cultivate a predecessor’s friends and to receive 
in silence the testimony of those who disliked him. 

It is unethical for a minister to render ministerial services to 
the members of another parish, including a former parish, without 
consultation with the minister of that parish. He should not ac- 
cept an invitation to speak in a church without consulting the pas- 
tor of the church. 

It is generally agreed that if a pastor wishes to visit members 
of a former parish he must learn to be a friend and yet cease to be 
their pastor. It is also agreed that a successor should honor the 
policies of his predecessor. 

It is a part of ministerial etiquette for a resident minister to 
call on a newly elected minister of another congregation in his im- 
mediate community. . 

It is unethical for a minister to interfere directly or indirectly 
with the parish work of another minister; especially should he 
avoid the charge of proselyting. All members of his denomina- 
tion in his community are legitimate for him to seek for his own 
church. If there is more than one congregation of his denomina- 
tion in his community, except in very large cities, then only those 
who do not belong to the sister congregation are legitimate ma- 
terial. Tomy mind competition among all the pastors of the com- 
munity to win newly arrived families is unseemly. It smacks of 
sordid commercialism and sometimes takes on the form of rack- 
eteering. It is a point in comity to inform local pastors of the dis- 
covery of newcomers of their faith. 

It is unethical for a minister to go out of his community into 
a neighboring parish to invite persons to leave their church for his 
own. 

It is a breach of ministerial ethics for a minister to advertise 
himself and make extravagant claims for his church. 
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As members of the same profession and brothers in the service 
of a common Lord, the relation between pastors should be one of 
frankness and cooperation. When a minster is accused of wrong- 
doing, let the voice of his brethren be heard in his defense until he 
is convicted of such wrongdoing. It is the duty of a pastor, how- 
ever, in cases of flagrant misconduct to bring the matter before the 
proper body. 

There are many doubtful, borderline situations where no one 
can arbitrarily say what the pastor is to do. Each man must de- 
cide such matters for himself—and abide by the consequences. 
Ministerial ethics, ideally conceived and fulfilled, means that a 
minister’s conduct reveals such loyalty to the Person and principles 
of Jesus Christ that men instinctively recognize the veracity of his 
preaching. 

To speak on the subject of ministerial ethics is to face the 
temptation to stand up and hurl stones at the ministerial practices 
which one does not like in other ministers. But one cannot give 
any thought to the subject without learning that he must sit in the 
seat of the sinners. As I say to you that we must practice what 
we preach I say it to myself. How can we preach purity unless 
we be pure? How can we preach praises to the Lord when our 
tongues are more accustomed to the phraseology of questionable 
stories? How can we preach spiritual values when our touch 
shows the love of material things? How can we preach faith, 
hope and love when we deal in distrust, cynicism, and animosity? 
How can we preach confidence in God when we ourselves are dis- 
mayed and sometimes mentally deranged by temporal losses? 
Brethren, let us practice what we preach! 


= 


A LIFE ADJUSTMENT AGENCY IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE CHURCH 


LUTHER E. WOODWARD 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE church has always held more or less to the ideal of leading 
people into an abundant life. She has never forgotten that 
Jesus stated his mission in these terms, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.”” In some 
eras this ideal was sadly warped. Some conceptions of the higher 
or more abundant life seem unreal and bizarre to us, but fortu- 
nately the ideal has endured. 

It has a peculiar appeal today. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the present age has ills enough, one tremendous spiritual vic- 
tory is being wrought. The walls of the sacred and secular are 
being blasted to pieces, and fortunately, some of us believe, they are 
being blasted beyond the possibility of building them up again. It 
means that all of life is at the disposal of the religious educator. 
It means that “the Lord our God is One God’’. It means that we 
have hope of worshipping as Jesus indicated we should—in spirit 
and in truth, in the Spirit that springs from the whole of life and in 
the truth that pervades all the interrelations of life. We no longer 
have confidence in a spirituality which is an escape from any part 
of life, or which exists by virtue of compartment-mindedness in 
any form. We have come to believe that religion and life are 
pretty much coterminous, that one’s religion springs largely from 


his daily life and that through his religious faith comes renewal 


for the common day. ‘This, of course, is no new attitude among 
Inner Mission workers. They, more than any other group per- 
haps, have consistently held to the ideal of an abundant life for 
everyone, and the conception of the organic unity of religion and 
life. 

To meet a number of needs which grow out of the conditions 
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under which we live, a Life Adjustment Service was started in 
October 1930 by the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, 
of which the Rev. H. T. Weiskotten, Ph.D., is pastor. He and 
his committee on program believe that pastoral work in this com- 
plex, swift-moving age is not one man’s job, but rather a task that 
calls for the combined skills of all the professions. In the execu- 
tion of the work, the writer of this article handles the problems of 
child guidance, mental and emotional disorders and family diffi- 
culties, and directs the work generally. The other members of the 
staff, all of whom are members of the Redeemer congregation and 
give their services free, handle the problems which relate specifi- 
cally to their own fields. In many cases, the director and one or 
more staff members cooperate. For example, cases of mental or 
emotional disorder almost always call for a physical health exami- 
nation and sometimes for medical treatment along with psycho- 
therapeutic measures. In other cases, there are legal entangle- 
ments which call for the assistance of the lawyer, or economic dif- 
ficulties in which the business man may be helpful. 

The Life Adjustment Service is primarily a consultation and 
clinical service, designed to help people solve their personal prob- 
lems and to aid them in happier and more effective living. It ap- 
plies the findings of psychology and mental hygiene to everyday 
living, and it also uses the insight and the skills of the physician, 
educator, minister, lawyer and business man as these are required 
for the successful solution of specific problems. 


RESOLVING THE TENSIONS OF DAILY LIVING 


It is an effort to meet the complex problems of present-day 
high tension living. Modern life moves at a rapid pace. We ex- 
perience a greater variety of sensations and make more decisions 
in a day than our grandparents did in a week. Innumerable ac- 
tivities bid for our time. The calls of duty and of pleasure keep us 
in a frenzied hurry. We are obliged to live at high tension with 
little time for thoughtful self-direction and little reserve energy 
for the unexpected difficulty. In this situation conflicts multiply; 
the stress of living increases; and our problems become complex. 
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For example, impaired health, financial reverses, difficulties at 
work, family troubles, and some unfortunate habit of mind; may 
combine to put us in well nigh unbearable positions. In such cir- 
cumstances, even the strongest need help, and when personal feel- 
ings are involved, even the most intelligent need to talk matters 
over with someone else. The Life Adjustment Service recognizes 
the tensions of present-day living, and accepts the existence of per- 
sonal problems as both natural and inevitable. It takes into account 
the complexity of many of our difficulties and brings to them a 
variety of approach and treatment. 


PROVIDING A CONFESSIONAL 


A second purpose of the Life Adjustment Service is to provide 
an adequate confessional. There is an undoubted value in public 
confession as provided by the church services. Public confession, 
however, leaves the conscience of many troubled. To confess one’s 
guilt and failure in general terms often proves insufficient. Many 
can forgive themselves only after they have told everything to 
some understanding person who accepts their confession as a de- 
sire for new life and who offers friendly counsel rather than blame. 
Release becomes complete only as the individual is able, through 
self-understanding, to put his energies to constructive use. It is 
estimated that more than half of the nervous ills of our age would 
be eliminated if confession were readily made and wisely handled. 
The Life Adjustment Service furnishes opportunity “‘to talk things 
out” and gain a new confidence. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A third function of the Life Adjustment Service is to furnish 
a practical service in mental hygiene and psychotherapy. In the 
United States there are more patients in institutions for nervous 
and mental disorders than in all other hospitals for all other causes 
combined, and whereas most diseases are decreasing, mental ill- 
ness is on the increase. Still larger numbers who are not sick 
enough to need hospitalization are actually in need of mental health 
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care. Considering the further facts that mental and nervous dis- 
orders respond to treatment better than many diseases (fifty per 
cent recoveries), and that in about seventy-five per cent of cases 
no organic basis for the disorder can be found, the need for atten- 
tion to the health of the mind is apparent. It is clear also that if 
the church follows her Master, she must provide such a ministry; 
for Jesus gave more attention to the mentally sick than to any other 
single class. The Life Adjustment Service recognizes this 
neglected duty of the church. It seeks to bring relief to all those 
who suffer neurotic disturbances and aims to assist to greater 
efficiency those who waste much of their energy through poor per- 
sonality integration. It particularly aims to correct unhealthy 
emotional conditions before they lead to serious mental disorders. 

In addition to offering this form of treatment for individuals, 
an effort is made to overcome the unfortunate attitude which pre- 
vails in regard to mental difficulties. We are confronted with a 
large educational task in changing the attitude of the public toward 
mental illness. There needs to be a considerable repetition of the 
fact that mental disorders have their natural and adequate causes, 
and for that reason no more shame should attach to them than 
diseases of the body. If the general public could take as sane 
and sensible an attitude toward them as they do with reference to 
fever or other bodily illness, much of the tragedy of mental life 
would be prevented. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


In the fourth place, the Life Adjustment Service aims to 
assist parents in the problems of child guidance. The trend of the 
times is toward prevention rather than cure. The medical profes- 
sion aims to build health rather than to cure sickness. Industry 
seeks to prevent strikes rather than settle them. The world of ' 
commerce and finance is seeking to prevent panics by building a 
stable, industrial order. The same is becoming true in the care 
and training of children. Parents want their children to grow up 
to be honorable, happy and useful men and women. They want 
them to have balanced and effective personalities. Therefore they 
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wish to prevent the development of fears, nervousness, bad temper, 
self-consciousness, rebelliousness, and numerous other undesirable 
characteristics. The Life Adjustment Service stands ready to 
help parents guide the child so that he may achieve his fullest pos- 
sible development. For parents to use the service in this respect 
is more an evidence of alertness than failure, for it is safe to pre- 
dict that before the passing of two decades as many parents will 
ask for counsel in directing the mental and emotional development 
of the child as now ask for advice in regard to nutrition and health. 


PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


The fifth major function of the Life Adjustment Service is to 
provide practical guidance for the youth. The youth of today are 
both much criticised and much praised, but whatever their balance 
of virtues and faults may be, they will stand neither for shams nor 
unreasonable domination; yet they are eager for guidance that 
leads intelligently and does not compel. For example, in choosing 
a vocation and acquiring an education many boys and girls feel the 
need of counsel; others may be worried about sex matters, or have 
difficulty in reconciling their religious beliefs with some of the 
newer knowledge, and therefore desire guidance in these matters. 
Still others, particularly those who are about to marry, frequently 
wish for an opportunity to talk things over with some one who 
might be expected to be well informed and have wholesome atti- 
tudes. The Life Adjustment Service recognizes these needs and 
desires of the young people and seeks to help, both by way of giving 
information and by helping the individual to evaluate his abilities, 
preferences and needs, and so work through to a finer adjustment. 

As may be judged from its stated purposes, the Life Adjust- 
ment Service is intended for practically anyone, regardless of race, 
creed or social status, who feels he may profit by talking over his 
problem with some member of the staff. It is being used consider- 
ably by the members of the local church. Several members of the 
church council have said they believe that every member of the 
church, including themselves, needs this service at some time in life. 
Excepting the rather large numbers who came in for economic 
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relief during the winter, about a fourth of those who have made 
considerable use of the service are members of the local church. 
Ten other Lutheran pastors have referred from one to four per- 
sons each, and many have come from the community in general on 
the basis of newspaper accounts of the work. 


RESULTS AND POSSIBILITIES 


It may be of interest to know to what degree the experience 
for the first seven months of operation has been along the line of 
our stated purposes. There was of course, during the winter of 
1930, somewhat of a flood of unemployment and relief cases. 
Otherwise the response has been pretty much as anticipated. There 
has been a great variety of problems, and naturally many of them 
have been decidedly complex. Ill health, financial difficulties, 
legal entanglements and emotional and nervous difficulties have all 
appeared in a single individual. The director has had occasion to © 
refer several to the lawyer for adjustment of property or other 
matters. A larger number have required the cooperation of the 
physician. The majority of all who have come, however, have 
been primarily in the direction field, that is, consisting of mental 
and emotional difficulties, child behavior problems and family ad- 
justments. 

The number of interviews required to work out solutions of 
these problems naturally varies greatly. Some have been seen 
only one or two times. Others have been interviewed during as 
many as forty forty-five minute periods, and still have regular 
appointments once a week. A few will probably require several 
months more. The mental and emotional difficulties require more 
time than most other problems. 

The best work can be done when the work with individuals is 
supplemented by an educational effort with special groups. This 
applies particularly in terms of education for marriage and for 
parenthood. It is felt that if the emphasis is to be on prevention 
of problems rather than on solution after difficulties have arisen, an 
effort must be made to educate young folks with regard to the 
marital life and to inform the parent group along the line of normal 
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and well rounded development of child life. In response to this 
need, which was decidedly felt by the pastor of Redeemer Church 
and by a considerable number of his people, weekly classes were 
conducted for two months in the spring of 1931. The first month 
was given to a study of marriage and the adjustments that are 
necessarily involved. The class consisted largely of engaged 
couples and other young folks of marriageable age, and some young 
married couples also. The second month, child-parent relations 
were discussed with a view to giving parents a better understand- 
ing of how the child develops mentally and emotionally, and so 
helping them to prevent the formation of fears, rebelliousness, 
undue fantasy and other maladjustments which occur all too fre- 
quently, and to guide the child in the interest of well rounded per- 
sonality development. In the conduct of the classes, considerable 
time was given over to discussion and answering of questions 
which individuals in the group asked, and opportunity was given 
for private conference. Some of the engaged couples and some of 
the parents availed themselves of this opportunity. 

Our experience with these young people convinces us that 
much can be done through such group effort to effect a better un- 
derstanding between the husband and wife to be, so that they can 
build their home on the firm foundation of sound knowledge and 
mutual respect and intimacy. A particular effort was made to 
develop an attitude of frank inquiry and wholesome discussion of 
the intimacies of married life. As a result most of the young 
folks have unsolicitedly expressed the fact that they were helped 
much in terms of correcting faulty associations regarding sex, and 
developing a balanced and unified conception of the normal love- 
life. The readings and discussions also helped them to gain a 
fuller appreciation of each other’s part, and to acquire greater ob- 
jectivity in adjusting to each other. 

Too few sessions of the parent class were held to get the best 
result, but even so, various practical suggestions which were made 
in the class were reported by the members to work out satisfactor- 
ily. What is more important, most of the group seemed to gain a 
much better appreciation of the part their own attitudes and actions 
play in inducing the child’s behavior, thus helping the parent to dis- 
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cover the child’s motive, and to set up conditions which bring out 
the desired behavior. 


THE AGENCY AND THE INNER MISSION PROGRAM 


We may now ask what is the place of such a Life Adjustment 
Agency in the Inner Mission program? It is clear that the 
agency’s work is essentially an Inner Mission job, that is, it aims 
to handle all sorts of problems which require more or less special- 
ized treatment, and it does not confine its work to a single parish: 
its services are available to anyone. 

Such a Life Adjustment Agency may well be made an impor- 
tant part of the Inner Mission program in every large center of 
population. It can hardly be doubted that in almost every parish 
there are at least a few persons who suffer from some sort of per- 
sonality difficulty and who have other complex problems. It is 
equally certain that the training of the average pastor has not 
equipped him to handle mental and emotional difficulties of a rather 
serious sort. In spite of the strong resistance which most people 
have in regard to mental conditions, many will use such an agency 
if it is set up and a quiet educational campaign is put on to acquaint 
the members of the church with it. This will be particularly true 
if the work is given scope so that mental problems are only one 
kind among many. 

Granting the need of such a service to handle the problems of 
church members generally, under what auspices should it be set up? 
Should the service be located at the Inner Mission Center? This 
would appear to be desirable from the angle of economy of admin- 
istration, but other factors have to be considered. If the churches 
of the community have truly accepted the Inner Mission work, that 
is, accepted it as a service which the average church member ex- 
pects to use when he has a perplexing problem, then such a Life 
Adjustment Agency located at the Inner Mission Center will doubt- 
less succeed in fulfilling its mission. But in many communities, 
unfortunately, this is not the prevailing attitude. There is, rather, 
a feeling that Inner Mission work is intended for the down-and- 
outers, and for those who have been Lutherans but who are no 
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longer active members of any congregation. This attitude is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate; in the minds of the majority perhaps there 
is just a certain stigma attached to Inner Mission work. The peo- 
ple do not think of themselves as users of the service. It is for the 
unfortunate. They are glad to support it, especially if the support 
is not heavy, but they would probably muddle along for a long time 
before going to the Inner Mission for assistance on a personal 
problem. 

In view of this fact, it seems that for our larger cities a bet- 
ter plan might be to establish such a Life Adjustment Agency at 
a number of churches. The members of the church where the 
agency is set up feel that it is their work, and members of other 
congregations in the same section of the city are more apt to use 
the service than if it were set up centrally by the Inner Mission 
organization. If another congregation provides such a service 
for its own members, there is a feeling that it is a proper thing for 
members of other churches, too. In the smaller cities a central 
set-up may work satisfactorily, but in most communities the service 
would probably be used more as a congregational service than as‘a 
part of the general Inner Mission program. This is particularly 
true of the class work with special groups. 

This would be an effective way of educating the churches 
generally to the need for such a service, and through this means 
the whole attitude toward Inner Mission work might be changed 
decidedly. After some years of working in congregational set- 
ups, with more or less connection with the Inner Mission organiza- 
tions, it might then become possible to establish such an agency at 
some central point and really serve the members of all the churches 
and command an adequate support by them. 

It probably will be as difficult to get pastors and congregations 
to cooperate on such a plan as in the Inner Mission program now 
existing; but it is so very desirable to change the attitude of the 
churches toward Inner Mission work, and the need for the service 
is sufficiently pressing that the plan seems worth trying. 

In support of the feasibility of this projected plan it may be 
said that the work at Redeemer Church has awakened rather wide 
interest. Lutheran pastors for the most part speak of it very 
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approvingly, and an increasing number of them are referring peo- 
ple tous. Three congregations in the metropolitan area are now 
planning to start a somewhat similar work next year. In all three 
of these congregations greater emphasis will probably be placed on 
the educational aspect of the work: establishing premarital and 
parent classes and training the teachers of the Sunday school and 
Weekday school of religion in an appreciation of mental hygiene 
values. Hours would be available for consultation after the class 
periods or at other times. It is evident from these facts that there 
is a felt need for a Life Adjustment Agency, both as an educational 
measure and as a means of bringing scientific help to the problems 
of the individual. 
May 1931. 


LUTHER’S VIEWS CONCERNING CONTINENCE 
A CORRECTION OF SOME CURRENT 
MISREPRESENTATIONS 


JOHN C. MATTES 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


HAT a pleasant diversion was muckraking and mud slinging 
for the sturdy souls of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
They talked the language of their times, received as good as they 
gave, and did no grave injury because of their vituperations that 
seem so crude and offensive to modern taste. Franciscus Arnoldi 
paid the following fine compliments to Luther: “If you would find 
one who is insolent, here is the most supremely insolent. If you 
want to procure one who is avaricious, here you will find one from 
whom even the beggars could not secure their possessions. If you 
would discover one who is lewd, here you will find one who, as he 
himself says, is a sodomite and a wicked pursuer of nuns. If you 
would seek a rebel and a contumacious person here you will find one 
who is guilty of a hundred thousand murders and homicides and 
despises all spiritual and temporal authority. A falsifier of Holy 
Scripture. A slanderer of the Holy Apostles who attributes to 
them what they never did. Here you will find the source of all 
wickedness, evil, sin and shame and a simon pure knave”’ (Luthers 
Werke, Weimar, 30, III, p. 437). 

Such accusations and cheap abuse did no particular harm be- 
cause Luther was alive and fully able to take care of himself, while 
the falsity of the moral accusations was too evident to those who 
lived and walked with him daily to need refutation. It is a differ- 
ent thing when a dead man is accused of questionable teachings. 
Everyone must feel the force of Newman’s statement in the pref- 
ace of his Apologia “It is far better that he should discharge his 
thoughts upon me in my lifetime than after I am dead.” Half of 
the virulence of any statement is gone when the one accused has an 
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opportunity for denial or rejoinder. If we must always guard 
against slandering the living there is twice as much reason for not 
misrepresenting the dead. 

The polemics of the Sixteenth Century has been outmoded ; but 
the misrepresentations of that day have survived. An unfortunate 
example is found in a recent book by an English writer who is of 
sufficient note to make a correction advisable. In Deane Inge’s 
book on Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, page 126, we find 
this statement: 


Luther, who had known the monastic life from the inside, reacted 
strongly against it. He allows very little value to self-chosen austerities. It 
is better to sweep a room carefully than to fast and flog one’s self in a 
cloister. He is not opposed to self-denial, but he insists that the demands of 
Christianity in this, as in other ways, apply to all Christians. Like theologians 
of the “‘sect-type” (to which in other ways he does not belong), he rejects 
the double standard of morality. There is, however, one important branch 
of Christian Ethics in which his language is coarse, shocking, and quite un- 
christian—namely, that of sex. He denied the possibility of continence. 
“Wer seiner Mist oder Harn halten mtisste so er’s doch nicht kann; was soll 
aus dem werden?” His remedy is universal marriage; he wished to stone 
adulterers. But if the wife is not ‘bonere and buxom’, as our First Prayer 
Book has it, the husband is excused. “‘Wollt nicht deine Frau? So kommt 
das [sic] Magd.” 


Shocking indeed but absolutely false. Unfortunately the 
source of the passages is not indicated and we have been unable to 
locate the malodorous one about the “Mist oder Harn” in exactly 
the form here given. It makes little difference, however, as the 
sense in which it was meant if actually so stated will become clear 
from what follows. The passage about the “Magd”, which is an 
ancient “horrible example” is easily found and will be presented in 
its context presently. Aside from these quotations the whole 
statement of fact made by Dean Inge is untrue, and rather amaz- 
ing. It involuntarily suggests the thought that the distinguished 
writer has acquired his information from Luther’s opponents 
rather than from the sources. It sounds like Janssen and Denifle. 
Had he drawn from a more notable antagonist he might have been 
preserved from this error. Grisar, in his life of Luther devotes 
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considerable space to this question, and while, as usual, he puts the 
worst possible construction on every statement and makes as many 
unpleasant insinuations as he can, nevertheless he does take into 
account Luther’s statements of an opposite nature. In passing, 
this suggests a moral question that might well be considered in a 
book dealing with Christian ethics—is it right carelessly to accept 
the statements of a dead man’s worst enemies, when the real facts 
are readily accessible and the slanders have frequently been dis- 
proved? 

What did Luther actually teach concerning the possibility of 
continence? We shall let him speak for himself. | Occasionally 
his language is coarse but it was the language of the day and is far 
more restrained than that of some of his contemporaries. If any 
one is in doubt on that subject let him read the examples of Romish 
sermons of that day which are given by Wm. Walther in his Fiir 
Luther wider Rom. His language is blunt indeed but is never 
obscene nor slyly suggestive. His moral standards were the high- 
est; and when he attacked the celibate ideals of mediaeval theology 
it was because of the false estimate placed on celibacy as a meri- 
torious work of supererogation. With this in mind let us see what 
he has to say on the subject. 

The whole subject is discussed in his treatise Vom ehelichen 
Leben, 1522, (W. 10, II, pp. 275 ff.). When introducing the ques- 
tion he expresses his hesitation about discussing the questions in- 
volved, but the need for some statement is upon him and so he be- 
gins at the very beginning by recognizing that marriage is a part 
of God’s natural order and that the impulse to procreation has been 
imposed by God’s creation. 


Therefore just as God has not commanded anybody to be a man or a 
woman, but has made them so that they must be one or the other, He does not 
direct men to multiply but so constitutes them that they must multiply. Where 
the attempt is made to prevent it there is no success and it still asserts itself 
in harlotry, adultery and secret sin, for it is nature and not arbitrary choice 
(ibid., p. 276). 


There are indeed three exceptions to the general rule, noted 
by our Lordin Mt. 19:12. In any case-not included in one of these 
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three, the commandment of creation, “Increase and multiply” re- 
mains in force, either to be obeyed or to be avoided through sin. 


Whoever does not find himself included in one of these three classes let 
him only consider married life, for there is no escaping the fact that you can- 
not otherwise remain godly for the Word of God that has so created you and 
that says, ‘increase and multiply’, remains in force and controls you and you 
cannot nullify it, except by the continual commission of abominable sins (ibid., 
p. 277). 


The mere taking of vows will not enable men to escape this 
obligation, even if they take ten vows and assume duties and obli- 
gations of sheer iron and adamant. 


For as little as you can vow that you will not be male or female, and if 
you did make such a vow it would be folly and amount to nothing, since you 
cannot make yourself anything else than what you are, so little can you vow 
that you will not procreate or multiply, unless you are included in one of these 
three classes. And if you should take such a vow it would be folly and 
would amount to nothing since the need of procreating and multiplying is 
God’s doing and does not lie in your power (ibid., p. 277). 


Nor can such vows be binding if the person who makes them 
has not been constituted by grace so that he can keep them. Merely 
recalling the scandalous conditions that existed in monasticism at 
the time because of vows, often taken rashly by those unaware of 
their own weaknesses, will amply illustrate what Luther has here 
in mind. 

He then proceeds to enumerate those who are eunuchs from 
birth. They are, first, the physically impotent; second, those who 
have been emasculated and, third, those who are physically normal 
but endowed with the grace of continence. 


The third class are those high, rich spirits, who have been bridled by the 
grace of God so that they willingly remain unmarried though they are by 
nature fitted for marriage. These speak in this fashion, ‘I might and could 
be married but I do not desire it. I would rather labor for the Kingdom of 
God, that is for the Gospel, and multiply spiritual children’. These are rare 
cases and are not one in a thousand [this statement is, of course, not to be 
taken literally; it is a usual way of expressing a superlative], for they are 
special wonders of God and no one should venture such a course unless God 
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specially calls him, as He did Jeremiah, or he is conscious that God’s grace is 
so powerful in him that the command of God, increase and multiply, does not 
apply to him (ibid., p. 279). 


Then follows a discussion of the eighteen papal (canonical) 
impediments to marriage, which are followed, in turn, by a con- 
sideration of the possible grounds for divorce; and here we meet 
with the famous expression “sso kum die magd’”’. The immediate 
cause for that statement is in connection with the consideration of 
the case of those who destroy the marriage relationship not by 
impotence nor by adultery but by a willful withholding of the de- 
bitum conjugale and who thus nullify the physical basis of mar- 
riage and render its procreative purpose impossible. 


The third reason is when one defrauds the other and refuses to fulfil 
his marital duty or to consort with the other. As when an obdurate wife 
makes up her mind and does not care about the consequences, even if the 
husband falls into unchastity ten times. Then it is time to say, ‘If you re- 
fuse, another will be willing; if the wife is unwilling, then comes the maid’. 
But it shall be done in such manner that she is first told and warned two or 
three times and the matter is stated to others, so that her obstinacy is known 
publicly and is condemned before the congregation; if she then still refuses 
(to do her duty) let her depart and suffer an Esther to be provided while 
Vashti is allowed to go, as was done by king Ahasuerus (ibid., p. 290). 


Very quickly after its appearance Duke George attempted to 
use this statement against Luther, and it has been a favorite catch 
phrase for those who would discredit him ever since. We will 
pass by the disputed supposition that Luther is quoting, as so often 
he did, some current proverb though it remains a possibility. One 
thing is certain that he who was protesting against the immoralities 
of his day and against a condition of affairs in the church that 
winked at the concubinage of the clergy while it forbade their mar- 
riage, could not intend this statement in the immoral sense into 
which it has been twisted. We must at least give Luther credit 
for not being such an utter fool as to advocate concubinage and 
adultery in a book in which he is mercilessly condemning these 
two sins. 

Fortunately those who take the trouble to read on will gain 
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light on his meaning. The next paragraph continues the discus- 
sion and clarifies his thought. 


Here you must base your action on the word of St. Paul, I Cor. 7: “The 
wife hath not power of her own body, but her husband: and likewise also the 
husband hath not power of his own body but the wife. Defraud not one 
another, except it be with consent for a season, etc.’ See, here St. Paul for- 
bids the defrauding one by the other, for in the betrothal each gives his body 
to the other for marital service. If then one-party. separates himself and 
refuses such relationship, he steals away his body that he has given to the 
other, which is contrary to marriage and brings about its dissolution (ibid., 
290). 


So the threat of the ““magd” refers to a real wife who shall 
take the place of the one who is a wife in name only and with 
whom, because of her willfulness, the marriage is not consum- 
mated; a ground on which any modern court and even Rome itself, 
under certain circumstances would grant an annulment. So this 
terrible statement, taken in its connection, means everything except 
what it seems to mean when torn out of its context. 

But this is by no means the end of the story. Luther proceeds 
to explain that this does not apply to mere differences of temper- 
ament, which do not destroy the reality of marriage, nor to sick- 
ness that would make conjugal relations impossible, for under such 
conditions he holds that God will surely give the needed grace of 
continence. 


Blessed and twice blessed are you if you recognize such a gift of grace 
and in this way serve your spouse (in caring for him in his sickness) for 
God’s sake. But if you should say, Yes, I cannot contain myself, then you 
lie; if you will seriously serve your sick spouse, and recognize that God has 
sent this upon you and give thanks to Him; let Him provide. He will cer- 
tainly give you the grace so that you are not required to bear more than you 
can carry. He is far too faithful to rob you thus of your spouse through 
sickness and not relieve you of the wantoness of the flesh when you thus 
faithfully serve your patient (ibid., pp. 291-292). 


The false celibacy against which Luther inveighs is most 
graphically described in words that would fit into our own times, 
except that today contraceptives have taken the place of supposedly 
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meritorious vows. Today we have a condition of selfishness seek- 
ing to escape the burden of children that is even worse than the 
monastic selfishness of the sixteenth century (some recent Anglican 
statements and sanctions to the contrary notwithstanding). At 
the root, the spirit of selfishness is just the same; and with bold 
strokes Luther in a few words draws a graphic picture of such 
selfish souls. 


Just see; when that clever harlot, natural reason, (which the heathen 
followed when they wanted to be most clever) contemplates married life she 
turns up her nose and says, ‘What, should I rock a cradle, wash diapers, make 
beds, smell stenches, wake up in the night, attend to a youngster’s yells, heal 
its itch and small pox, and in addition care for a wife, suport her, labor, worry 
here, worry there, do this and do that, suffer this and suffer that and what- 
ever else of unpleasantness and toil married life brings with it? Yea, should 
I be such a prisoner? O you wretched man, have you taken a wife? Fie, 
fie on such disgusting misery. It is better to be free and live a quiet, carefree 
life. I will become a priest or a nun and keep my children to the same policy’ 


(ibid., p. 295). 


That sounds like some rather modern popular philosophy, ex- 
cept that now “birth control” takes the place of easy vows, but it 
does not suit Father Luther, who sees in it nothing but a perver- 
sion of nature and who pictures the ideal state of devotion to family 
duties, and consequently to God’s order, thus: 


What does Christian faith say in reply to such assertions? It opens its 
eyes and views all these trifling, unpleasant, despised works in the spirit and 
becomes conscious of the fact that they all have been adorned with divine 
favor, as with precious gold and jewels, and it says: ‘O God, because I am 
certain that Thou hast created me a man and hast begotten this child from 
my body so I certainly know that it is well pleasing to Thee, and I confess to 
Thee that I am not worthy to rock the child’s cradle, nor to wash its diapers, 
nor to serve it and its mother. How is it that without merit I have been 
honored by attaining to the certainty that I am serving Thy creatures accord- 
ing to Try will? Oh how gladly I will do such things even if they were still 
more despised and humble. Now neither cold nor heat neither labor nor 
toil shall trouble me, for I am certain that this is well pleasing to Thee.’ 
(ibid., pp. 295-296). 


But with all his protests against the selfishness that led so 
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many into the convents and his entire rejection of the idea of a 
superior meritoriousness in the virginal life, Luther does not reject 
celibacy nor disparage its value, under certain conditions, for those 
who have been given the grace of continence. 


By what I have said in praise of the married estate I do not mean to 
reject virginity nor to persuade any to leave it for wedlock. Let each one 
act as he deems best-—and as he realizes that God has constituted him. I 
only want to stop the mouths of those calumniators who degrade wedlock so 
far beneath virginity that they venture to say that even though the children 
become sanctified, virginity would still be better. Let no man regard any 
estate better in God’s sight than wedlock. Celibacy is indeed more profitable 
in this world, because it has fewer cares and burdens and leaves men com- 
pletely free to preach and minister the Word of God, as St. Paul says, I Cor. 
This preaching of God’s word makes celibacy better than the married estate, 
as we see Christ and Paul engaged in such service. In itself, however, it is 
far inferior (ibid., p. 302). 


In other words, celibacy, under exceptional circumstances, may 
have its own glory of sacrifice, when it is maintained for the sake 
of the kingdom of God; but in itself and apart from such high 
motives, it is not as worthy an estate as marriage. Circumstances 
and the grace, either given or withheld, will determine in each case 
which will best realize the purposes of God and which is to be fol- 
lowed. In fine, Luther rejects the economic objection to marriage 
as well as the false holiness ascribed to celibacy because each arises 
from a lack of true faith. 

The year following the publication of the pamphlet from 
which we have been quoting, Luther issued another treatise dealing 
expressly with this whole subject: Das siebente Kapitel S. Pauli 2u 
den Corintern, 1523. It was an answer to Johan. Faber’s exalta- 
tion of celibacy that had appeared in his attack on Luther, pub- 
lished in the Fall of 1522. 

In his exposition Luther starts by supposing, since it was a | 
practically universal rule among the Jews that men should be mar- 
ried, that the question had arisen among the Corinthians as to 
whether they might remain unmarried. Then in conjunction 
with St. Paul’s statement, “to avoid fornication, let every man have 
his own wife,” he remarks: 
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So this is the first conclusion that whoever does not feel this fine trait 
(continence) in himself, but feels the carnal impulses, is commanded to 
marry. And this commandment you ought to receive not as given by man but 
as given by God. From which follows further that no one can vow celibacy 
nor should keep such a vow but should break it when he finds that he does 
not possess this fine trait and discovers that he is impelled to unchastity, for 
such a vow has actually been made against God’s commandment. But it is 
not possible to make vows against God’s command, and if such a vow has 
been made he is condemned who attempts to keep it (W. 12, p. 98). 


Celibacy must be the result of a real inward disposition since 
true chastity is a disposition of the heart and not merely the regula- 
tion of certain outward actions. 


It is necessary to have a heart inclined to celibacy, otherwise such a con- 
dition is worse than hell or purgatory. Therefore this word of St. Paul 
must be understood spiritually and concerning the disposition of the heart and 
in such a way that for a man ‘not to touch a woman’ means that the real love 
and inclination of his heart keeps him from physical relationship and not that 
he is compelled to preserve an outward continence while his heart within is 
filled with lust and the desire of women. For he is a hypocrite who maintains 
continence before the world but not before God; yea, it is a double unchas- 
tity (ibid., p. 98). 


In contrast to the Roman idea that concupisence is only sin 
when the will consents to its promptings Luther regards the evil 
desire and the sufferings of the ungratified impulse that is only 
outwardly restrained as sinful in itself. “But this suffering is a 
sinful suffering which it is not possible to endure with a cheerful 
conscience (ibid., p. 99). 

Because of the way it frees men from many of the cares of 
life celibacy is a fine thing, when it is given by God’s grace. “It is 
a lovely, delightful and very fine endowment that is given to any 
one when he is able to love and enjoy a celibate life (ibid., p. 99). 

For the majority, however, who have not been so constituted, 
marriage is a protection against unchastity: “I think it is not pos- 
sible to speak of the matter in a better way than St. Paul here 
speaks of it when he says that marriage is an aid and protection 
against unchastity. Therefore I hold that whoever needs it to 
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avoid unchastity has St. Paul as his advocate and champion (ibid., 
p. 102). 

In discussing the relative worth of marriage and celibacy, 
Luther, like St. Paul, would gladly have all men endowed with the 
high gift of continence but, as St. Paul says, “Every man hath his 
proper gift of God, one after this manner and another after that.” 


Here he (St. Paul) acknowledges that his wish cannot be realized and 
that it is not God’s will to give this high grace to everyone. Mark this text 
right well for it has a rich content and in it marriage is praised no less than 
celibacy. When marriage and virginity are contrasted celibacy is indeed a 
nobler gift than marriage but nevertheless, says St. Paul, marriage is just as 
much a divine gift as celibacy. Man is also placed above woman and yet the 
woman is just as much God’s work as the man. Before God all things are 
alike even those which are unequal when compared with each other. All 
that He has created acknowledges Him as its creator and Lord, and nothing, 
be it great or small, can exalt Him to a higher place than the rest. So He 
esteems marriage and virginity alike for both are His divine gift even though 
when compared with each other one is to be preferred to the other (ibid., 
p. 104). 


So it is a great error to regard celibacy as holier than mar- 
riage and experience must determine which gift God has given each 
individual. 


Since both are a gift of God, and marriage is given as a common gift to 
all, but celibacy is a special rare endowment given to the few, there is a clear 
indication that each one must determine for himself whether he possesses the 
common or the special gift. And as St. Paul here freely concludes that it is 
a gift, we must always acknowledge that it is not our own work, possession 
or power. Therefore no one can promise it or keep it by himself. For I 
cannot promise to God what is His and is His gift, unless He has first given 
it to me or I am certain of His promise that He will give it to me, as was 
Jeremiah (ibid., p. 105). 


He protests against the idea that celibacy is a more spiritual, 
marriage a more worldly estate. Marriage with faith is a spirit- 
ual estate, while celibacy without faith but with its material com- 
forts is a worldly estate. The very burdens of marriage help to 
drive men to the exercise of faith. It is interesting to note that 
Luther regards St. Paul as a widower (ibid., p. 109). 
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After all Christianity has not changed the distinctions of 
God’s order. 


For however much we are Christians and possess the Spirit of God 
through faith, the order of God’s creation that thou art a woman and I a man 
has not been changed. For the Spirit leaves the natural functions of the 
body unchanged so that it eats, drinks, sleeps, digests, voids like that of any 
other human being. 

In the same way He does not remove from men the male or female form, 
organs or functions so that the body of a Christian must conceive, and mul- 
tiply and discipline itself like that of any other creature, man, bird or beast 
because for this purpose it was created, Gen. 1. Wherefore of necessity man 
must cleave to the woman and the woman to the man unless God performs 
a wonder and sustains His creature with a special gift. That is what St. 
Paul means when he says, ‘If they cannot contain, let them marry’, just as 
though he wanted to say, For everyone to whom God has not given this spe- 
cial grace but has left his body with its natural impulses it is better, yea 
necessary that he marry instead of remaining a widower or celibate. It is 
not God’s intention to make this special grace general but rather that marriage 
should be general as He ordained in creation, and so fashioned the bodies of 
both men and women. This order of creation He will not change or remove 
for everyone (ibid., pp. 113-114). 


Lest anyone should misunderstand what is meant by this 
special gift he makes it clear that it does not mean frigidity but the 
ability to overcome the desires of the flesh without continuing in 
that state that St. Paul calls burning. 


There is no doubt that those who have the grace of continence neverthe- 
less on occasion feel evil desires and are tempted. But it is a passing condi- 
tion and not a state of ‘burning’. In short, burning is the lust of the flesh 
that does not cease from its raging and that daily inclination towards man or 
woman which is found wherever there is no desire for celibacy or joy in that 
estate, so that there are as few without lust as there are few who have re- 
ceived God’s grace of continence. In some lust is more violent, in others 
lesser (ibid., p. 115). 


With all this in mind the attempt of parents to force their 
children into an estate of celibacy when they are not adapted to it 
is like the sin of the Jews who gave their children to the fires of 
Moloch. He tells a story of a fool preacher which will help to 
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make clear what is meant by the “Mist oder Harn” statement 
quoted by Dean Inge. This preacher told his flock that they must 
do something great and painful to please God and cited to them the 
example of Simon Stylites, with this result: 


True to the old saying, ‘One fool produces ten more’, this fool preacher 
found a fool scholar. For the service of God and to bring himself suffering 
he decided no longer to void his urine. After he had so continued for four 
days he fell sick and was determined to die thus, because no one could dis- 
suade him from his intention. Finally God gave understanding to one person 
who praised him and approved his intention as something that was good and 
laudable (as Solomon says, ‘answer a fool according to his folly’) but, he 
said, ‘we are told that you are doing this only for the sake of reputation; if 
that be the case it is all in vain’. When he heard that he desisted and re- 
plied: ‘Since you explain it to me in this way I will no longer persist.’ 

Well, that is a coarse bit of folly but it is not simply to be disregarded. 
God shows therein, as I said, what such false teachers and guides produce. 
Let us elaborate the story a little. Both Scripture and experience teach us 
that life on earth is a wretched life, full of trouble and misery no matter what 
estate you select and how godly it be. Yet there is none so miserable that a 
man, if he were ordered to retain his urine or excrement, would not rather 
choose that miserable estate, than attempt such an impossible thing and be- 
cause no one is bound by such a command no one considers what a great 
privilege it is to void urine and excrement, but meanwhile complains about 
the misery of his estate which is not one tenth of what such wretchedness 
would be. 

Just so it is with this burning. Those who are married are freed, they 
can extinguish the burning and are no longer conscious of the distress (just 
as a woman after birth thinks of very different things than those that occu- 
pied her mind before or during the birth) and they no longer consider any- 
thing except the toil and burdens of their estate. For good, when it is pres- 
ent is unnoticed, the evil when it is past is forgotten. But those who are still 
in the chains of lust and have no hope of deliverance must regard as fools 
those who are married and still complain about marriage. For these must 
keep what they cannot keep and, in addition must do so to no purpose and 
must waste all their bitter efforts. This is a wretched misery! How much 
rather would not they bear all the burdens of marriage than to endure such | 
burning? As St. Paul here says, ‘it is better to marry than to burn’, just as 
though he would say, marriage has its burdens but to burn is worse (ibid., 
pp. 116-117). 


In what follows Luther elaborates the idea that each is to con- 
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tinue in the estate for which God has manifestly intended him. 
The Jewish Christian was not to become a gentile Christian, nor 
the reverse. The unmmarried are under no obligation to marry 
nor the married to become celibates. But he emphatically con- 
demns a false valuation of celibacy and the idea that it is something 
meritorious in itself. It is an extraordinary condition and not the 
normal state of men that was caused at first by the exigencies of 
the times, when devotion to the gospel often made it necessary. 
But now the reasons for entering the convents are just the opposite. 
Men seek security, comfort and ease, while those who adopt this 
estate for the sake of gaining honor, merit or reward through their 
false motives and their lack of a real faith become the foolish 
virgins in the Lord’s parable. 

But does he then condemn celibacy for those who have the 
grace of continence? Quite the contrary. 


Whoever then has the grace of continence let him restrain his curiosity 
and avoid the married estate and not seek its burdens, unless necessity com- 
pels him, as St. Paul advises. For it is a great and noble freedom to be un- 
married, relieves men of much disquiet, toil and suffering, which liberty St. 
Paul begrudges no one, as he says here, ‘but I spare you’. See, that is the 
true praise of virginity, not to cite its merit or worth before God but to praise 
its peace and comfort in this world. Undoubtedly there are those who marry 
out of pure curiosity without any necessity and who strive after evil days 
without compulsion. These are served aright when they find them (zbid., 


p. 137). 
There may even be circumstances when it is a great advantage to be un- 
married because of the distractions and burdens of married life..... so it is 


much better to be free to pray and minister God’s Word for thus he is useful 
and comforting to many, yea to all Christendom. Such considerations are 
great and noble enough to hold back from wedlock those who have received 
the needed grace. But those of our clergy who neither pray nor learn God’s 
Word, but torment themselves with human laws and growl and howl in Choir 
would do better to enter the married state and tend pigs for a living (ibid., 
p. 139). 


He repeatedly points out the earthly advantages of the unmar- 
ried and in commenting on verse 38 points out that “good” and 
“better” are to be understood as referring to earthly advantage. 
“The married estate is good, is without sin, well pleasing to God 
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and free to all, but the unmarried estate is quieter and freer (<bid., 
p. 141). 

Hardly any further evidence would seem necessary; it is 
almost a piling of Pelion on Ossa, but just to show conclusively 
Luther’s appreciation of virginity we will add two short statements 
from other portions of his writings. The first is taken from Ueber 
das 1. Buch Mose. Predigten, 1527. After inveighing against 
the conditions resulting from vows of celibacy, taken by those who 
were unable to keep them and insisting that marriage is God’s 
natural order, he defends the celibacy of those endowed with the 
grace of continence. 


On this account I would not have the high virtue of virginity deprecated, 
for God the Almighty has retained the power to work above nature..... 
Whoever has been liberated by such grace (of continence) let him thank God 
and keep in this estate, but let whoever has not received it enter the usual 
married estate (W. 24, pp. 54-55). 


The other is found in his solemn confession of faith, Vom 
Abendmahl Christi, Bekenntniss, 1528, where near the end of the 
third part in which he makes his great confession he says: 


Accordingly I have advised and still advise men to leave the various 
institutions and cloisters with all their vows and to enter into the true, Chris- 
tian order, so that they may escape the abomination of the masses and the 
disgraceful holiness of celibacy, poverty and obedience through which men at- 
tempt to become holy. As beautiful as it was to keep a state of virginity, in 
the early days of Christianity, so abominable has it now become, when it is 
used as a means of eliciting Christ’s help and grace. It is possible to live as 
a virgin, widow or celibate, without adding these abominations (W. 26, 


p. 509). 


That last sentence alone would be enough to prove Dean 
Inge’s statement utterly and unmitigatedly untrue. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the only misunderstanding of Luther’s positions 
or those of the Lutheran church, that is evident in this book. What 
is said about the Peasants’ Revolt (p. 239) and the Anabaptists 
(p. 189) must be decidedly modified to give a correct understand- 
ing of the facts, and just in passing it might be noted that the 


os 
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opinion that the Decalogue was not “put into the catechism till after 
the Reformation” is very far removed from historic fact. But all 
such matters we have passed by as our primary purpose was to 
vindicate Luther from the unjust charge that his teaching concern- 
ing sexual morality was on a low and degraded plane. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE TAPROOT OF RELIGION 


The Taproot of Religion and Its Fruitage,» by Professor Charles F. 
Sanders, is a noteworthy and challenging book because of its subject matter 
and method. It deals not with little things, side issues and subordinate ques- 
tions of religion, but with religion itself and in the large. Has religion a 
legitimate place and function in human life? Is it an authentic experience 
resting on solid foundations or a projection of the imagination, as unsub- 
stantial as a dream? What is the relation of reason and metaphysics to re- 
ligion? And can religion survive in an age dominated by the scientific spirit 
and method? How has religion, a personal and individual experience, come 
to be institutionalized, as in the Christian church, and what has been and is 
its part in the upward march of civilization? These, it will be recognized, 
are not problems lying at the surface of the subject, but fundamental. 

The method followed is the inductive. Accordingly the discussion be- 
gins with an examination of the factual basis of religion in experience. Is it 
a fact, and a fact so large and persistent that any adequate world view must 
include and construe it? There is only one answer. Whatever account may 
be given of it, here it is, as much a fact as gravitation or electricity or any of 
the physical bulks with which man deals. It is not only here now, a mighty, 
pervasive force, but it was here in vigor and universality when remote an- 
tiquity moved forward out of darkness into the earliest dawn of history. Its 
factual character is conceded. 

The first chapter on the “Place of Religion in Experience” finds that 
religion is rooted in personality and specifically in its aspirational character. 
“The interest round which the religious life revolves is the interest of the in- 
dividual in his private, personal destiny.” By virtue of what he 
is in irreducible native endowment, man creates ideals, has a vision 
of himself as finer and more worthy than he is at the moment, 
and coupled with the vision are aspiration to realize it and achieve- 
ment towards it. Achievement thus becomes as characteristic of personality 
as aspiration. The achievement comes through self-discipline, a mastery of _ 
self that subordinates all alien impulses and interests to the attainment of the 
highest good perceived as ideal. Man “craves to become something more 
than a mere master of mechanical forces. His personal will is struggling to 
effect a mode of self-expression worthy of the dignity of his rational and 
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moral nature.” That is to say, man cannot rest content with things; his 
highest satisfactions are not in what he has, external goods and masteries, 
but in what he is. The perception of this is the possession not only of seers 
and prophets and martyrs, who have adventured life and fortune for the 
things of the spirit as supreme. The rank and file respond to it, as history 
shows by its homage to spiritual heroes as preeminently the creative forces in 
the long upward struggle of civilization. “The field of man’s highest inter- 
ests, specifically as respects himself, is religion,” i. e., “a life motivated, in- 
spired and dominated by the consciousness of God.” In other words, in his 
aspirations to realize the summum bonum, his destiny, conceived in terms of 
inward perfection, happiness, peace, Godlikeness, he seeks help from outside 
and above himself, i. e., from God. The idea of God has varied from that 
of primitive savagery to Christian monotheism, but the facts of history and 
individual experience confirm the affirmation of Prof. William James that 
“our lives seem good in proportion as we bring them into conformity to the 
best that we can think of God.” But are we justified in adopting this postu- 
late of God as the supreme object toward which our aspirations tend and as 
the source of the outside help which we seek? Are we warranted in assum- 
ing him as included in the universe of fact? No man has seen him at any 
time. But neither has any man seen an atom or an electron, yet their ex- 
istence is immediately inferred because they are consistent with other facts 
and make them comprehensible. It is the same logic that justifies the pos- 
tulate of God. It is consistent with the facts of personality in its upward 
striving toward perfection and makes them also comprehensible. 


In Chapter II, “Religion’s Research Agent”, the question specifically dis- 
cussed is the organ by which certitude of the objective reality of God is 
reached and vindicated. The author identifies it under the term ‘mystical 
apprehension”, a source of information in the sphere of objective spiritual 
faith analogous to the sensory organs as the source of information in the 
sphere of objective physical facts. The notion that sensory experiences alone 
are determinative of our knowledge and choices and actions is contradicted 
by the demonstrable truth that the experiences that control life are in excess 
of the data of sensation. Experience includes not these data alone, but also 
their interpretation, and the interpretation is the vitalizing part of the process. 
It is mysticism, this power of personality to see with the inward eye, that 
transforms the innumerable separate objects which the nightly sky presents 
to sensory preception into the science of astronomy. Creative art, in all its 
activities, transcends sensory impressions, and it is this transcendence, through 
the reaction of the personality to them, that makes it creative. In fact, ex- 
perience of every kind is chaos until it is illuminated by this inward light. It 
is the power to see with the mind that makes rich in content such words as 
love, sacrifice, goodness, all of them symbolizing experiences undiscernible 
through the senses. Now if the urge to see things whole is the compelling 
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thing in the study of external phenomena, resulting in the organization of 
sensory impressions into the various physical sciences, it is the same compul- 
sion to see things whole that drives the individual to relate his experiences as 
a person to an universal moral whole, i. e., a moral universe. The compulsion 
is in the latter case more insistent because it involves the question of values, 
the most vital question that man confronts, since it determines all his aims in 
life and the direction of his strivings. Is this process of inferring from these 
subjective judgments of value corresponding objective realities legitimate? 
It is inescapable and is buttressed by an analogous-process in all spheres of 
knowledge. Even in sense preception the objectivity of the stimulus is veri- 
fied by subjective processes of intuition and inference. But in the matter of 
apprehending values, the senses fail utterly. The experience of vaules comes 
through mystical apprehension which bears similar witness to the objectivity 
of its aspirations. Hence, human experience has two sources of contact with 
the objective world, the sensory and the mystical. Both of these sources pre- 
sent aspects of reality. The source material of religion comes through the 
mystical. In the construction of the information derived from both sources, 
truth advances from hemisphere to sphere. In the elaboration of the material 
here, the discussion revolves around three propositions: that “the truths men 
live by are whole truths known in mystical apprehension” ; that “we find that 
the mystic consciousness comes to its awakening under a profound sense of 
objectivity” ; and that “the mystic consciousness responds to training.” The 
method of research in this mystical field is contemplation; the objective in 
which all value perceptions terminate and in which they inhere is God. The 
chief obstacle in the interpretation of the mystical consciousness is preoccu- 
pation with things, refusal to consider, or indifference to the supreme values 
in personality. As Sabatier put it: “God is not a phenomenon that we may 
observe apart from ourselves or a truth demonstrated by logical reasoning. 
He who does not feel him inside his heart will never find him outside.” 


From the discussion of mystical experience as the “Research Agent” of 
religion, the author passes in Chapter III to the consideration of “Religion’s 
Proving Ground”. This is reason, which sifts, organizes and attests in the 
field of religion as it does in the field of the natural sciences. It is a false 
antithesis that pits reason against faith as though they were incompatible, 
destined by the nature of each to unending strife. Reason plays a part in all 
knowledge, not as furnishing its content, but as providing its forms and in- 
terpreting and correcting it. In the physical sciences the data are furnished 
by the senses, but reason construes these data; in religion the data are sup- 
plied by mystical apprehension, and here also the reason interprets and judges. 
No conclusion in physical science can hold the field if reason rejects it. By 
parity of logic Newman was right when he affirmed that ‘“‘no doctrine, no mat- 
ter how sacred, can in the end hold out against reason.’’ The function of rea- 
son in religion therefore is to check religious knowledge, distinguish the true 
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from the false, and organize it into a coherent, self-consistent whole. ‘Faith 
always goes beyond rational demonstration, but it can never go against reason, 
simply because faith involves the whole personality, and rationality is an 
aspect of personality.” That is the significance of Luther’s great words at 
Worms that “unless convinced by sound reason and the clear Word of God,” 
he would not recant. It is because of the function of reason in religion, 
checking up, sifting and organizing its data, that faith takes on the security 
of knowledge. Reason does not supply its content but corrects, vindicates and 
authenticates it. But in order that reason may fulfill its high function here, 
it is imperative that it be a disciplined reason. Because “religious faith 
represents the projection of the meaning of life beyond the limits of demon- 
stration, it is of the utmost importance that the projection of faith be done 
with the most accurate care.’’ A disciplined reason is as essential to the 
religious teacher in shaping this projection as a knowledge of higher math- 
ematics is to the engineer in the construction of a bridge. “‘The notion that 
it requires much training to understand nature, but that God’s will can be 
discerned without training is most mischievous.” Not reason therefore, but 
undisciplined reason is the enemy of religion because of its misconstructions 
that so frequently debase and caricature faith. If the actual office of reason 
in religion is kept in mind, the fear that it will usurp the place of faith van- 
ishes. It is not the source of religious authority and presents only the forms 
of knowledge, empty until they are supplied with a content outside them- 
selves. Reason can no more supplant revelation than it can supplant sensa- 
tion. “But the opposite mistake is just as disastrous, namely, that revelation 
can be accepted, interpreted and applied regardless of reason. Accepting 
absurdities by faith was once regarded as a sign of commendable reverence 
on the part of the believer. They thought it showed a superior confidence in 
‘God in the face of conflicting experience. But such a conception of God is 
unworthy and it certainly places faith on a low plane of intelligence. On this 
level the charlatan plies his trade and thrives. If the critical function of re- 
ligion is ignored, there is no recourse against the religious quack and fad. 
Reason finds its true function, not as a substitute for revelation, but as the 
organizer of the content of revelation. Once we understand that there is no 
danger of supplanting revelation, we are prepared to see not only that there is 
no danger in the most exacting use of reason, but that the only safeguard 
against the ever present danger of error, both of knowledge and faith, is 
found in the organizing and constructive power of reason.” 

A topic of no less interest than the relation of reason to religion is that 
of the relation of science to religion. Chapter IV, “Religion and the Allied 
Mechanical Order”, deals with the latter. In large sections of popular 
thought science and religion are supposed either to be antagonistic or at least 
non-communicating, neither one able to contribute anything of value to the 
other. The thesis developed here is that both these suppositions are wrong. 
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Science and religion are not in opposition and each has something of supreme 
importance to give to the other. They are really, therefore, in alliance, parts 
of one great whole of experience. In support of this affirmation the discus- 
sion proceeds to an examination of the business respectively of science and 
" religion. Science is concerned with the physical world, and is primarily a 
spirit and method rather than a body of certified and final knowledge. To be 
science at all, it must be openminded, scrupulously honest in dealing with facts 
and loyal to the meanings and implications of facts regardless of consequences. 
It has no place for authority as such in its work. It claims the right ef un- 
hindered search for truth. ‘The moment the scientist closes his mind his 
research is at an end; for what is research but the effort to find out something 
more. The fact is, the scientist is forever expecting new light and stands 
waiting to adjust himself to it.” On the other hand religion concerns itself 
with persons, not with things, except insofar as things react on persons. The 
primary aim of science is knowledge, growing from more to more; the pri- 
mary aim of religion is being or becoming. It looks not so much to what has 
been or is, as to what is to be or may be—to states and conditions as yet un- 
realized. It is evident, therefore, that science as such and religion as such 
are not in antagonism. They are two lines of quest and action, and each is 
operating in the realm of the factual and the real. 

How then explain the widespread idea that they are in opposition? It 
is due largely to the constantly recurring conflicts between science and the 
church. The church is religion plus creeds, organization, propaganda, all 
of them the work of fallible men. It is against these plus elements, for the 
most part, that science has directed its most relentless criticism, and especially 
against the claim for them of immunity from attack on the ground that they 
are part of a divinely constituted and sanctioned order of things. This claim 
has frequently led the church to take the attitude of “talking down” to science, 
and to invoke an assumed right to speak with a divine authority in dealing 
with the conclusions of science where these impinge upon her program. This, 
science is bound by her very nature to resist. It rejects authoritarianism in 
every form except the authoritarianism of fact. It denies the right of any 
individual or institution to fetter its freedom of pursuit of facts and truth. 
Furthermore, it distinguishes between religion itself and religion institutional- 
ized, with the creeds, rituals, organizations and propaganda, and refuses the 
claim that these constructions of fallible men are sacrosanct, immune to ques- 
tion or debate. 

How, then, can science and religion not only live together but work as. 
allies in the quest for ultimate truth? They can do it, first, by recognizing 
that they are operating in different realms, each a realm of reality and each 
realm included in the whole orb of truth. Science is concerned with the 
physical; religion is concerned with personality. “From the viewpoint of 
control, science controls things; religion controls persons by inspiring them 
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to a sense of the dignity of their own nature—the realization of their 
potentialities in the divine program. Science controls from without ; religion 
must control, if at all, from within.” In the second place, each may learn 
from the other, to the great profit of both. Religion as such, or as institu- 
tionalized, may learn from the method of science openmindedness, willingness 
to correct error, freedom from prejudice where facts are concerned, confi- 
dence in the power of truth to establish and vindicate itself by its own creden- 
tials. It can profit also by learning and adopting what science deciphers of 
God as revealed in nature, thus enriching its God-concept. On the other hand, 
science can learn from religion, its persistence and force, its aspirations and 
achievements, that there is a realm where laboratory tests do not apply, and 
that this realm is part of the real whole of the universe. This should mod- 
erate any claim of sufficiency to discover by its investigations the whole of 
truth. If religion may not rule out the world of things, science may not rule 
out the world of spirit. 

Granted, then, that science and religion are allies rather than enemies, 
there is still the problem of reconciling their respective methods and principles. 
Chapter V, “The Unifying Agent’, deals with this. The reconciler is met- 
aphysics, whose quest is for ultimate realities, and whose function is defined 
as “the coordination of the things that must be presupposed in order to render 
the common facts of experience intelligible together with the reasons for 
them”. Acquaintance with metaphysics is of prime importance to both 
scientist and theologian if either is to interpret experience in its wholeness. 
Standing above the two orders of reality, the mechanical and the personal, it 
includes them both in one survey and brings to bear upon both ultimate pos- 
tulates, and calls upon both to test and harmonize their conclusions with them. 
Its unifying function is illustrated in the question of the freedom of the will. 
Ethics requires it to explain the realities of moral experience. Science denies 
it because science works with impersonal, unvarying laws, and freedom would 
introduce an incalculable element. Metaphysics insists that both the reign of 
law and freedom of the will are facts, and seeks and finds their reconciliation 
in a higher synthesis. That is to say, “metaphysics insists that we be fair 
with the facts, with all the facts’—that “the sentiment of ultimate obligation 
is as persistent as sensation, and that in our system of thought we must make 
room for these experiences as adequately as we do for our experience of phys- 
ical things.” It is because metaphysics is impartial as between different kinds 
of experience, has no interest but the truth, and insists on “seeing things 
whole”, that it acts as an unifying agent, comprehending and coordinating all 
the data of experience. Not the least interesting and important part of this 
chapter is the clear exhibit of the calamitous consequences for both when 
metaphysics is ignored. 

Thus far in the discussion it is the personal aspect of religion that has 
been emphasized. But it takes on corporate expression, and this is the topic 
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of Chapter VI, “Its Institutional Form”. How does this come about? It 
follows inevitably from the nature of religion and from the fact that man is a 
social as well as individual being. “Men experience religion individually but 
they cannot keep it to themselves.” They seek to communicate it and teach 
it. This implies concerted effort, organization, all the appliances of propa- 
ganda. The church therefore is not the intrusion of an alien element into 
religion. Religion is primary and church fellowship secondary, but the fel- 
lowship is imperatively needed for mutual helpfulness, common worship, and 
for communicating far and wide the great experiences of religion. But in 
taking institutional form, religion incurs grave liabilities. With the church 
come creeds, governments, rituals, ceremonies, officers, commissions, bureaus 
—an immense, complex machinery, all of it of human construction and marked 
by the limitations and imperfections that beset all human effort and action. 
The danger of their degeneration into empty forms from which the life has 
fled is not imaginary. It is real. It is the thing that has happened and is 
always liable to happen. The experience of the individual and of the church 
confirms this. Then there is the institution itself. The whole history of me- 
dieval Christianity shows how easily the church can usurp the place of God 
as the object of devotion, and make fellowship with itself the equivalent of 
religion rather than the possession of the truly religious spirit. Any one who 
competently discusses this phase of the subject must not only recognize the 
dangers that threaten religion when institutionalized and illustrate it by ex- 
amples of the injury wrought when the church has not guarded against them: 
it must also point to means and methods of avoidance and correction. This 
responsibility the author accepts and in discharging it shows how criticism 
may be frank, intelligent and searching without impairing in the critic or for 
others loyalty and ardent devotion to the object criticized. If errors and fail- 
ings are pointed out, it is with a view to their correction; it is the wholesome 
constructive criticism recognized and commended in the proverb, “Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend.” 

Chapter VII, “The Master of Civilization’’, concludes the volume. It is 
religion, rooted in personality, personality, aspiring and achieving, never con- 
tent with things, lured upward and onward by ideals of moral and spiritual 
perfection, living under the directive and inspiring consciousness of God, pro- 
jecting itself into the future, conceiving its destiny in terms of the abiding and 
the eternal—it is this, religion, the highest conceivable exercise of the human 
spirit ,that determines and inspires advancing civilization. 

Such, in general survey, are the contents of this volume. To do it full 
justice it must be read, and the discussion followed from stage to stage in 
these closely reasoned chapters—a thing impossible to do within the compass 
of a review. It is emphatically a book for the times, a vital and vitalizing 
treatment of subjects of present interest and first importance. In a period of 
confusion and alarm, when the faith of many is failing through fear that the 
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bases of religion have been undermined and its pillars are falling, a voice 
is here raised to still the alarm, and to proclaim, not in tones of dogmatic as- 
sertion and windy declamation, but by reasoned demonstration that the foun- 
dations are standing sure. It is a message from an ardent believer who has 
frankly and fearlessly faced the problems of religious faith, and after doing 
so is even more a believer, knowing what he believes and why. The style of 
the book is noteworthy, simple, direct, untechnical and everywhere intelligible 
—such as is possible only to one who has thought himself through his subject 
and is master of his material and background. This fits it for service to any 
one, lay or clerical, who is intelligently interested in the great problems of 
religion. 
M. H. VALENTINE 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THEOLOGY? 


A more exact title to Professor Horton’s book would be “a psycho-phil- 
osophical approach to theology” for though the author leans basically upon 
psychology there is a philosophical flavor all the way through and especially 
in the latter part of the book. In the presemt state of affairs in psychology 
it is nigh impossible to write such a book consistently from that angle though 
(it need not be said) there is a large body of such material that should be im- 
mediately incorporated into any modern work on theology. Professor Hor- 
ton (of Oberlin) recognizes this limitation and after making use of usable 
psychological material moves freely on to a confessio fidei. 

In this review we shall confine ourselves to that portion of his discussion 
which is close to his title. And, of course, we can give but a taste. The book 
was not written over night; there is evidence of wide reading and reflection. 
He has assumed the role of an eclectic, selecting and discarding the opinions 
of the various psychological schools, dismissing very briefly (and we believe, 
appropriately) the metaphysical behaviorists and at the same time paying his 
respects to the methodological behaviorists. 

The main thesis throughout may be stated something like this: theological 
doctrines have undoubtedly been vitally set forth in their traditional forms to 
those who moved freely in the earlier thought-molds; such doctrines, how- 
ever, need to be linked up with the ongoing of scientific thought if they are to 
carry vital meaning to intelligent folk of today. This does not mean that the 
kernel of those doctrines is necessarily unpalatable; in fact, the contention is 
here made that much in traditional theology is psychologically sound though 
much in the traditional husk needs to be cut away. Psychological studies will 
help to reveal what is wheat and what is husk. 

For instance, in dealing with “sin” it is not enough to talk about it in the 
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abstract or to link it in a vague way with an Adamic prototype (with all re- 
spects to the church fathers) ; we must come to terms with human behavior 
as it is linked with the raw material of human nature, with physical and social 
impediments, with biological heredity, with bad early training, with immoral 
codes which mean to be moral, with social maladjustments, with harmful 
sentiments, with perversions resulting from a lack or hindrance of normal 
expressions and a thousand other subtle influences which creep in and cause 
maladjustments. The theological doctrine of original sin can be made both 
moral and vital if it be linked up with such psychological data as are now be- 
ing uncovered. The theological doctrines of salvation and moral regener- 
ation too can be made meaningful when similarly attached to real human flesh 
and blood. The whole program of religious nurture can be made vitally sig- 
nificant as it is connected with the natural processes of mental functioning. 
The atoning Christ can be made more than a doctrine if properly interpreted 
and employed to the elemental needs in the integration of personality. Faith, 
itself, becomes trust only as it is psychologically vital; on other grounds it 
drops back into an artificial state of mere assent. Whatever else Christianity 
ought to do for a person it should first of all make whole his personality, 
should make actual the best potentially possible ; to accomplish this is no easy 
task with so many disrupting factors both in and out. The practice of soul- 
cure is not only an art; it requires science (knowledge) ; the line between the 
privilege of the metaphysician and the task of the physician is ofttimes but an 
invisible shade. 

A few years ago while doing graduate work at Yale this reviewer heard 
a great deal about a new movement which was blossoming forth among a 
group of clergymen, psychologists, psychotherapists, neurologists and physi- 
cians in England and Scotland, which got expressed in a flood of books by 
such writers as Pym, Hudson, Bucknell, Moxon, Thouless, Mackay, Micklem, 
Barry, William Brown, Hadfield and others. Of course, these dynamic psy- 
chologists (if such,a term is appropriate) were pretty much cast in a shadow 
by the behavioristic movement in America; nevertheless, they seemed to us to 
have something of real significance to say in regard to the nature of human 
nature. These men made a,great deal of the fundamental drives (instincts) 
which form the raw material of human behavior ; the free expression of these 
leading to disastrous individual and social effects; their curbing to psycho- 
pathic conditions and numerous other ills; their redirection in useful channels 
resulting in healthful adjustment to themselves and to the social environment. 
The ethical and religious significance of all this was made very plain by these 
writers; it was,easy to see why libertinism was distastrous, why Puritanism 
was bad and why such a wholesome outlook upon life as we find in a genuinely 
Lutheran and non-legalistic ethic and outlook was psychologically sound (at 
least so it seemed to me as I thought of the non-puritanical Luther). One of 
the most significant books belonging in general to this group was Hadfield’s 
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Psychology and Morals (1923) dealing with case-studies (e. g., shell-shock) 
and containing important observations of a well-trained psychotherapist. 
Such books seemed to be getting at real human flesh and blood ; Hadfield made 
clear what was sin and what was mental ill-health, making necessary distinc- 
tions within each classification and throwing a flood of light upon moral and 
social questions. I remember well how then I thought that if theology would 
only take over such insights how much more vital theology would become. 

I see in Professor Horton’s new book much kinship with this British 
school ; I cannot help wondering if much of his inspiration did not come from 
this source. He is trying to make theological doctrines ring true by attaching 
them to flesh and blood; his section on sin and soteriology is admirably done 
in the light of this approach. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


MIRACLE IN HISTORY AND IN MODERN THOUGHT? 


The opinion has been expressed that the question of miracles has reached 
a stalemate. Both sides of the discussion seem to have concluded that noth- 
ing new could be said on the subject. In the meantime the Life of Christ 
has been written by those who frankly rule out all that is miraculous in the 
Gospel story. Commentaries are written that distinguish between the pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary sources, and, according to their different stan- 
dards, accept some and rule out others. To meet the needs of a situation of 
this kind a thorough study of the whole question of miracles seems to be 
needed. It is significant that this study, which seeks to meet such a need, 
comes from the ranks of British Wesleyans who have hitherto not been af- 
fected so much by what is known as modernism; the author has just recently 
been elected to the position of a professor in their theological college at Dids- 
bury. 

The discussion in this volume is in two parts, the first part dealing with 
the question of miracles in general, the second part with the Gospel miracles 
in particular. The apologist for the Christian religion must face the fact that 
at the present time there is a strong prejudice against belief in miracles. 
That one can believe in the essentials of the Christian message in spite of 
such prejudice seems to be the burden of the message of this book. 

In the general discussion the scientist—and here the scientific historian 
is chiefly in mind—is reminded that it is his task to investigate and report on 
facts, rather than on their interpretation. In other words, he should not try 
to solve the problem whether miracles did or did not take place but rather 
address himself to the question, What really did happen. 

When the question of miracles is considered, one is at once faced with 
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the fact that they are not confined to those we have in the Bible. There are 
miracles in other religions; there are also what are known as ecclesiastical 
miracles. In Buddhism the accounts of the miraculous stories regarding 
Buddha come several centuries after his time. The general statement is made 
about the miracles in other religions, and here the author does not except 
those in the Old Testament—“that they are chiefly narratives dating cen- 
turies after the events they purport to record” (p. 37). Then, too, it is sig- 
nificant that as their records approach the event, there is less of the miracul- 
ous in them. The statement is made that in all records that date from more 
than a century after the event they record, some allowance must be made for 
accretions that have gathered during this time. It is, however, reasonable to 
suppose about all such miracles that something did really happen. It is the 
work of the historian, as far as possible, to tell us just what that something 
was. “We have to acknowledge the service of historical science in clearing 
out of the way many extravagant stories of the past. Yet a residue remains 
which the impartial historical critic will confess he rejects or accepts on 
grounds which are not quite stable or secure” (p. 83). 

The author next discusses natural science and miracle. Here he is very 
pronounced in his opinion that science, if true to its principles, can neither 
affirm nor deny the supernatural. She has to do with the investigation and 
not with the ultimate interpretation of facts. She encroaches on the domain 
of philosophy and becomes as dogmatic, if not more so, than the dogmatist 
she condemns when she makes a pronouncement about the impossibility of 
miracles. 

From the natural sciences, the author turns to the sphere of the psychi- 
cal including the telepathic and what is generally known as spiritualism. 
Here we enter a region where much is still unknown: some would say un- 
knowable. It is in this region that explanations of the marvelous may be 
sought. Certain phenomena, as, for instance, demonic possession and faith 
cures we have learned to refer not so much to the supernatural as to the un- 
known but perhaps not unknowable powers of personality. 

A chapter on the Idea of God and the Miraculous concludes the first part 
of this discussion. Here it is taken as a matter that is basic that the truths 
about God for which the miraculous stands—that God is personal, free, and 
that the world is subject to his control—must be kept. But it is also pointed 
out that the emphasis is not to be placed primarily, after the manner of the 
older miracle apologetic, on the power of God displayed in the miracles, but 
after the manner of the gospel miracles, on the ethical, the beneficent, char- 
acter of the God whom they reveal. 

The conclusion of this general discussion then is that there is to be no 
a priori rejective attitude towards the facts that have been included under 
miracles, although we may not be as ready to refer them to supernatural 
power as did the older apologetic. But it is also maintained that we may be 
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reverting to what the author calls the attitude of the Romans,—what we know 
is the attitude of Hindus and others at the present time—that while these mar- 
velous facts may be admitted they are not allowed much weight in any 
apologetic for religion. 

Were we dealing only with miracles in other religions, would it not be 
very easy to give assent to the arguments thus far advanced? It is in their 
application to the gospel miracles however that our chief interest centers and 
it is these that the author discusses in the second part. 

The New Testament miracles are discussed under the three heads of the 
Gospel Miracles, the Resurrection of Christ and Miracle, and the Person of 
Christ and the Miraculous. It is reassuring to have the results of the his- 
torical criticism of the Gospels, which at times threatened to leave only a few 
scattered fragments of the unique life portrayed therein, summed up “in one 
securely established position—the general trustworthiness of the portraiture 
of Christ there revealed” (p. 277). Along with this we place the further 
statement that “confined as we are to our Gospels for a historical portrait of 
the life of our Lord, we may take it that the view of Him as one who did re- 
markable things belongs to the earliest records. To extirpate these narra- 
tives wholesale is therefore a proceeding arbitrary in the highest degree; it is 
not one that any school of scientific criticism would countenance” (p. 281). 

It is to be noted however that, according to the author’s view, this general 
trustworthiness does not mean infallibility in detail. He, along with not a 
few, would allow for what he calls the enhancement of the miraculous in a 
few cases, chiefly with respect to what are generally called the nature mir- 
acles—the birth stories of John and Jesus, the feeding of the multitudes, the 
destruction of the Gadarene swine, the cursing of the fig-tree and the cruci- 
fixion earthquake. Such enhancement he claims to be able to trace by a 
comparison of the oldest sources in Mark and in Q, with the other accounts 
that are regarded as having made use of these. The arguments pro and con 
for the retention of even these are given, however, and though the author 
takes the view that we have evident marks of the enhancement of the miracu- 
lous in these instances, the impression left on the reviewer was that, on the 
author’s own premises, those who argue for the retention of all of these on the 
ground that they are so integral a part of the Gospels that the portraiture 
would be imcomplete without them, are the more convincing. 

Where the author does carry our assent with him more entirely is in his 
contention that miracles in the Gospels hold a much more subordinate posi- 
tion than the older apologetic used to assign to them. They were not so much 
intended to be evidences of power as signs of the outflow of His beneficence. 
“The Christ set before us in the Gospels is one who shrank from a display 
of power such as would pander, as He knew, to the ‘miracle hunger’ of the 
people. The signs which they so much wanted He refused, or was unable, 
to give. To ‘tell them plainly’ by displays of supernatural power was not one 
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of the ways to lead them to the truth revealed in Himself (John 10:24)” 
(p. 292). 

Coming to the Resurrection and Miracle, the author states the arguments 
of those who maintain a physical resurrection with its empty tomb and those 
who would limit their belief to real spiritual appearances of Jesus after his 
death. While recognizing the general fairness in the author’s use of his wit- 
nesses, we question whether he is justified in calling Paul in I Cor. XV asa 
witness for merely spiritual appearances. We question it because the ap- 
pearances to the various witnesses recorded there follow the statement which 
was after all fundamental: that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures and these words in turn follow immediately after the statement 
that he died and was buried (I Cor. XV :3, 4). It is only fair to the author, 
however, to give his own statement that “whatever may be the judgment 
arrived at with regard to the mode of the resurrection, the ‘miraculous’ nature 
of the event is retained. Even should the time come when the physical resur- 
rection of Christ be universally given up (a supposition whose likelihood may 
be contested) the fact of Christ’s real spiritual appearances to his disciples 
will remain as in the true sense miraculous” (p. 359). 

The Person of Christ and the Miraculous concludes the discussion. The 
author follows those here that go not from God to an understanding of Christ, 
but from Christ to a knowledge of God. He discusses the Virgin Birth; 
and from his standpoint, which stresses God’s immanence to the exclusion of 
his transcendence, he does not regard it as essential to the truth of the Incar- 
nation. He feels the need however—a need that it would seem must be met 
by those who hold his view of the Incarnation of separating himself from 
those who would regard Christ as only one among other men who incarnate 
God. It is in the fact that God can be incarnated only in the perfect One, 
and in the further fact that Christ is the only perfect One, that the uniqueness 
of Christ is made to consist. “If God can only be known as revealed in 
Humanity, and Christ is the highest representative of Humanity, we can very 
significantly say, Christ is the Son of God, very God of very God, of one 
substance with the Father, though the phrase undoubtedly. belongs to a phil- 
osophical dialect which we do not habitually use’. (p. 406). 

It ought yet to be added that while the author calls the wonderful works 
of Christ miraculous, he would not rule out the possibility of their being ex- 
plicable under what we call natural laws, under which he would include the 
unexplored powers of a perfect personality, or the unknown mysteries of life. 
Even Christ’s raising those who had died he would include under such won- 
derful works. He maintains that the idea of the miraculous which he has set 
forth in this discussion “is wholly consonant with the truth of the Christian 
religion—the full revelation of God in Jesus Christ for this world. Before 
Him we bow, the effulgence of God’s glory, the express image of His sub- 
stance. Of Him we may with inner certitude say: He is the supreme miracle, 
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for He incarnates all that is truly divine and in Him God is uniquely speak- 
ing and acting for the salvation of man” (p. 406). 

This review has been confined, with few exceptions, to a brief presenta- 
tion of the author’s argument. In estimating the book one needs to remem- 
ber that apologetics must always be adjusted to the peculiar thought patterns 
of the time. In meeting the totally sceptical attitude towards miracles in our 
time the author’s argument seeks to be positive and not negative; viewed from 
this standpoint, it is a real contrbution to apologetic literature to have one who 
accepts the modern thought forms yet holding fast to the great essentials of 
the Gospel. 

And yet after rereading the volume with increased interest one can not 
get away from a feeling that amounts to a conviction that the author’s positive 
conclusions are after all largely a heritage from what one may call the tradi- 
tional acceptance of the Gospels as they have been recorded. Time may be 
needed to verify this. Whether, however, the conclusions to which the author 
comes can maintain themselves continuously on the premises on which the 
argument of this book moves—and the argument is cogently stated—we know 
that they can so maintain themselves by an acceptance of the records as they 
stand—which to the reviewer and to those who share his attitude, present no 
greater difficulties and make a much stronger appeal. 

Joun ABERLY 


FAITH AND SIGHT* 


These seven lectures, from the first of which the book derives its title, 
were delivered by the author to his classes as president of Madison college 
and as lecturer in philosophy in Northwestern University. While each lecture 
is distinct, there is a unity of thought running through all of them. The 
author defines the Faith under discussion as a mode of receiving religious 
truth. As such, it is not opposed to any act of thought or reflection, but is 
opposed to an act of intuition or the immediate perception of a present 
object ; the expression “by sight” being understood as “‘by means of appear- 
ance”, as distinguished from faith in something unseen because absent. Faith, 
in this sense, though the gift of the Holy Spirit, is yet under the control of 
the will and involves responsibility for its use. We are led to believe in what 
we have not seen by the hearing of the word and the testimony of others. 
Faith is further set forth as a moral act, differing from inactive opinion in 
that it carries obligation for a definite course of action. This matter of obli- 
gation is inseparable from faith, for our duties to God and our fellowmen are 
not disclosed by the sight of bodily features but by belief in personality. 

In the consideration of the domains of Faith and Reason, due attention 
is paid to the nature of both and to man as endowed not merely with powers 
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of observation and reflection, but also with a moral sense and determining 
energy. The difference between Faith and Reason is found to lie not in the 
nature of the proposition which is to be accepted, but in the grounds of accept- 
ance. Hence what may have been made known in one generation by revela- 
tion may in another become capable of rational proof. As an instance, the 
Unity of God, at first a revealed truth, becomes a rational certainty to a cul- 
tivated intelligence. But no theological system can survive which is built on 
purely rational grounds. To proceed from the religious consciousness to the 
being of God with all his attributes and relationships is the office of faith. 
Truth has a claim for acceptance even when the weight of reasoning is against 
it, the design of truth itself being regulative rather than speculative. The 
testimony of Scripture is found to be plain enough when accepted as a fact 
intended for our practical guidance, but it becomes incomprehensible when we 
attempt to explain or analyze it. It is possible to believe in the mutual rela- 
tions between God and man. To attempt to explain how the Infinite and the 
Finite can exist in mutual relationship may lead to the ultimate denial of such 
relations. 

Coming to the discussion of Moral Sense in Theology, the author calls 
attention to the manner in which the scriptures present the fact of God’s 
Providence, involving many problems and mysteries, but with no attempt to 
submit these questions to investigation by human philosophy. The arguments 
of Eliphaz and his friends in the Book of Job are given as illustrations of the 
wrong use of Moral Reason in an attempt to fathom God’s dealings. Absolute 
morality is considered to be identical with the eternal nature of God. There 
was never a time when God and goodness were not. But in the creation of 
the moral constitution of man, God created human manifestations of morality, 
and places man in circumstances where the eternal principles of right and 
wrong take special form in relation to this present life. It is not unusual to 
appeal to this created Moral Sense for a verdict in questions of religious be- 
lief, or for a dissatisfied Conscience to reject the scriptural narratives which 
seem contradictory to our ideas of God’s goodness. But to assume that God 
will act in all cases as a good man would act under similar circumstances is to 
err. The righteousness of God must be maintained, not as a principle of 
Reason but as a conviction of Faith, in the face of appearances which seem 
to work against it. The right office of Reason in relation to divine things is to 
act in conjunction with Faith. 

Under Man’s Relation to God, the author notes that the bane of specu- _ 
lative philosophy has been to place God as the conclusion of our reasoning 
instead of a Person revealed by our religious instincts; that is, a theory to be 
comprehended, rather than a fact to be believed. And while philosophy may 
reason downward from the infinite or upwards from the human, the chief 
value of either system is its check upon the exclusive authority of the other. 
The teaching of the Scriptures is intermediate. Man’s knowledge of himself 
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is appealed to as a witness to what he may know of God. But in ascribing to 
God knowledge and understanding, and the ways and thoughts of men, those 
attributes are infinitely higher and quite unattainable. Revelation represents 
God under finite symbols, but calls upon faith to apprehend the further reality 
beyond the symbol. And though Revelation culminates in Christ, even he did 
not annul or supersede the Scripture. Divine guidance is needed for right 
thinking as well as for right acting. If antagonism arises between our think- 
ing and that of the immediate followers of Christ, if we “doubt what they 
believed,” it is time to ask whether the spirit that dwells in us may not be at 
variance with the spirit that dwelt in them. Willingness to believe is a better 
guide than “eagerness of inquiry.” 

There follow three lectures on the Anticipations of Christian Theology 
in the Writings of Heathen and Jewish Philosophers. The author’s interest 
in this study was aroused by erroneous views concerning the origin and char- 
acter of Christianity. The course of Greek philisophy is sketched from the 
time of Anaxagoras, when it first assumed a distinct theological character, 
down to its contact with the Scriptures. It is found that the so-called “antici- 
pations” of Christian faith are due to the influence of Christianity itself upon 

_heathen philosophy, ideas having been so read into the material as to give a 
higher significance than intended. The reputation of Greek philosophy will 
not suffer by abandonment of the attempts to exalt it to the level of Christian 
revelation. To it belongs the glory of having penetrated by the light of 
natural reason nearest to the being and attributes of God. 

Considerable space is given to the system of Philo, with the conclusion 
that, notwithstanding verbal parallels, the relation between the Alexandrian 
and the Christian doctrine is one rather of contrast than of resemblance. 
The distinguishing doctrine of revelation, that of the Word made flesh, does 
not appear in Philo, and could not appear in a system which traces all evil to 
matter in general. What philosophy assumed as an hypothesis, the Logos 
doctrine, to bridge the chasm between God and man and to explain how the 
infinite may be manifested to the world, the inspired Christian writers, using 
the same verbiage, declared had been done in Christ by the union of the divine 
and human natures; a fact beyond intelligent comprehension, but acceptable 
by faith and on the authority of divine revelation. 

There are 126 pages of notes which form a valuable commentary on the 
themes under discussion. The treatment and conclusions reached are thor- 
oughly Lutheran, and the writer succeeds in bringing the abstractions of 
philosophy within the understanding of the average pastor. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS? 


This work on the teachings of Jesus was prepared as a textbook for col- 
lege and individual use. The author’s purpose, therefore, was not to produce 
a new piece of research, but to present in as simple and intelligible form as 
possible the assured results of the best modern scholarship on the subject. In 
my opinion, he has accomplished that purpose remarkably well. In fact, I do 
not know of any other work thoroughly abreast of the best modern scholar- 
ship that has done this particular task for beginning students quite so well. 
But while this book was prepared for beginners, it is for the type of beginner 
who has a real desire to learn, to make a thorough job of digging to the roots 
of the questions discussed. And scholars also will find much stimulating 
material in this book. It is lucid in style, up to date in point of view, sane in 
the treatment of topics upon which scholarly opinion differs, and wholesomely 
reverent. 

The discussion opens with five chapters treating the Jesus of history and 
how the gospels came to be written which are unusually successful in stating 
the modern point of view. It is then made clear that Jesus was not primarily 
a teacher of the conventional Jewish type, but a prophet, so that it is mislead- 
ing to think of him like Confucius, Socrates or Kant. At the same time, he 
did teach and, if he did not set forth a complete system of ethics or philosophy, 
the principles underlying his teachings. are sufficiently clear. Successive 
chapters then state in concise form the teaching of Jesus about the kingdom, 
God, righteousness, love, humility, possessions, the family, rewards, prayer, the 
scriptures, the temple, the Gentiles, and himself. And finally he raises the 
questions of the originality and authority of Jesus’ teachings. 

There are only minor criticisms which I should make of this book. On 
the question of what Jesus thought about himself a vague impression is left 
upon the reader. The author makes it clear enough that Jesus believed him- 
self the Messiah, but he does not explain in just what role. Davidic, apocalyp- 
tic or suffering servant? If either of the former, how was the pattern to be 
fitted into his life? If the latter, where did Jesus get the idea? Did the Jews 
of the time or earlier teach about a suffering servant type of Messiah? 

Another criticism deals with the treatment of the miraculous and super- 
natural elements in the stories about Jesus. The author gives these questions 
a minor place and his solution for the problems involved is not entirely clear, 
but my experience with college students, for whom this book is intended, indi- 
cates that these issues constitute major problems for them. It seems to me > 
impossible to give an adequate and thoroughly satisfactory treatment of the 
teaching of Jesus until this preliminary work has been done. 

Goucher College SELBY VERNON McCasLanpD 


1 By B. Harvie Branscomb. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press, 1931. 384 pages. 
$2.50. 
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ABSOLUTE AND APPLIED ETHICS? 


There is a wonderfully wholesome tone pervading Arvid Runestam’s 
book, Liebe, Glaube, Nachfolge. To one who has tasted the bitter waters 
of rigorism, viewed the unwholesome wells of hedonism or smelled the foul 
puddles of psychoanalysis Runestam’s treatise will come like the waters of a 
cool, clear spring in the midst of the ethical desert, for here is an attempt to 
solve some of the problems of ethics by applying to them the true standard of 
all real Lutheran theology—grace alone and faith alone. 

The seven chapters of the book were originally separate essays that have 
been partly revised and are here combined in an organic whole. The first was 
presented to the World Conference in Stockholm in 1925 and was then pub- 
lished in the Swedish Theological Quarterly; two others appeared in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir systematische Theologie. ‘The discussion begins with a consider- 
ation of Christian love as the real motive in all moral actions ; a love that gains 
importance not from its extent nor from the worthiness of its objects (often 
it is directed towards the very worst that require redemption) but from the 
motive and spirit of the one who loves, and so, in the final analysis, the true 
subject and author of all love is God himself, whose love is reflected by us and 
shared by us. God is the active subject of all true love. 

But it is a fundamental error to separate this love from faith, because 
faith is the organ by which the divine love is grasped and by which it becomes 
active in us. So through the grace apprehended by faith God’s love becomes 
the active principle of our love, the true motive of our morality. ‘The funda- 
mental error that usually marks the efforts of Christian ethics to solve the 
ethical problems of the Sermon on the Mount is that it allows the ‘Christi- 
anity’ or the subject of Christian morality to be determined not by faith but 
by human, Christian love, and, as a consequence, not by the divine love” 
(p. 33): 

There follows an effort to show the connection between absolute ethics 
with its unbounded demands for a fundamental change in the individual, and 
applied ethics as it is accommodated to the realities of life, where the true 
nature of reality becomes a,crucial question. The confidence of faith must 
always be the determining factor and give the true answer. Performance 
may fall far short of the requirements of God, as in the Sermon on the Mount, 
but these requirements, like all of God’s laws, are a part of the great divine 
pedagogy. This recognition of the divine law as a part of God’s moral edu- 
cation of humanity is a healthy reaction from the excessive fear of all laws 
that has obsessed those theologians who have grasped only one side of the 
Lutheran (and Pauline) teaching regarding our emancipation from the Law. 
“A Christian is not under the law but under the gospel. He is free from the 


1 Liebe, Glaube, Nachfolge. Von der Anpassung der Moral an die Wirklichkeit. 
By Arvid Runestam. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931. 186 pages. M. 6; bound, M. 7.50. 
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Law and Luther really means this seriously. But none the less the Christian 
is subject to the laws of God in all he does or omits, and the very essence of 
sin lies in the fact that he does not do what God has commanded but indepen- 
dently selects his own good works. Herein there is no contradiction. The 
gospel actually contains the Law in its most fundamental demands. If it did 
not it would not be the gospel; it would not be able to arouse the faith and 
trust of men. We would not believe a gospel nor accept it as a gospel if it 
were not united with a fundamental and absolute demand upon us” (p. 101). 

Faith still remains the guiding motive. Reality. is found in believing 
surrender, not in the restless activity of Calvinism, with its human working 
for God’s glory that is so apt to deteriorate into Pharisaism when the restraint 
of a belief in predestination is relaxed. “In some movements that stand close 
to Calvinism it has become evident how easily a Pharisaic trend could enter 
when the chief hindrance to it, predestination, was removed. The ethics of 
prohibitions, and the necessity of a disciplinary morality in worldly business 
followed and easily became an end in itself, while abstinence from luxuries 
and pleasures, etc., received an emphasis that could easily lead to Pharisaic 
pride” (p. 141). 

That faith is the bond uniting absolute with applied ethics is especially 
seen in Luther’s teaching concerning the vocations of life (Berufsethik). 
Here Runestam makes an original contribution to the whole question by at- 
tempting to develop the idea of the ethics of vocation still further and in a 
less mechanical way than that into which it had sunk in the usual presenta- 
tions of orthodoxy. He defends the right of a self-imposed and voluntary 
asceticism. The highest calling is the imitation of Jesus; the following of 
the Master, not in a legalistic but in a spiritual sense, and this may lead to a 
voluntary change or alteration of our earthly vocation. “It is really permissi- 
ble to discard our possessions and to follow the Master in the labor and joy 
of a simplified life. That is just as truly a good vocation as any other and is 
just as Lutheran a vocation as any other” (p. 129). “It is time we seek our 
vocation by the way of imitation, for a vocation that is not a following of the 
Lord is not the work of God” (p. 168). 

Joun C. Mattes 


BRILIOTH’S CRITICISM OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE* 


This volume was originally published in Swedish. That a translation 
of it should have been produced by a High Church Anglican may indicate its 
general character. And yet it is not written to support any particular move- 


1 Eucharistic Faith and Practice Evangelical and Catholic. By Yngve Brilioth, 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Lund and Dean of Lund Cathedral. 
Authorized translation by A. Y. Hebert, M.A., of the Society of the Sacred Mission, 
Kelham. London: S. P. C. K. (New York: Macmillan Co.), 1931. xvi + 295 pages. 
$5.00. 
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ment in Christendom. Its primary aim is stated by the author himself to be 
“to do justice to the manifold richness of the Eucharist, which emerges from 
the study of it as a historical reality”. The author surveys the forms which 
the eucharist has taken in the various churches of Christendom, “not with the 
object of finding the points at which tradition has declined from some norma- 
tive type but, on the contrary, looking for the expression in history of various 
sides of the sacred rite, whose very differences bring out its different aspects 
with greater richness” (p. 276). 

The only churches not included in this historical survey are the Greek 
Orthodox.and the Oriental churches. The book is thus Catholic in its West- 
ern form. The author’s standpoint is that the “picture of the sacrament 
cannot but be drawn in a one-sided and incorrect way, if it is interpreted only 
by the experience of some one part of Christendom. So far as is possible, 
use must be made of the experience of the whole church” (p. 277). 

Unlike not a few scholars of the present day, the author does not seek to 
connect the Eucharist with the Greek mysteries but rather with the social 
meal common among the Jews. To the question whether the church’s Eu- 
charist can truly claim to have been instituted by Christ, his answer is: “For 
our faith it must be sufficient to be certain, as we can be certain, that this 
holy rite stood from the beginning at the center of the stream of scriptural 
life which had its source in the Master himself, and which is itself the chief 
witness to the power which was in him. And the place which the holy rite 
has held through all Christian history, as the means of the communication of 
the Christ-life and of fellowship in Christ, remains as a fact which no psy- 
chological subjectivism can explain away. Faith sees here the activity of the 
Ascended Lord, continuing and confirming the work of his earthly ministry” 
(p. 13). 

It is as a summary of the place that the Eucharist has held in Christian 
history that this volume is especially full of information. The liturgies of 
the various communions are the chief materials used in this study. The 
liturgies are criticized according to the way in which they lay proper stress on 
the essential in the Eucharist. First, among these essentials, he places the 
Eucharistic or the-thanksgiving. The sacrament is made the expression of 
the church’s gratitude for the whole saving work of God in Christ. The 
Preface, “It is truly meet right and salutary that we should at all times give 
thanks,” etc., gives formal expression to this. Then there is the communion 
or fellowship side which finds such clear expression in its earliest observance 
as the disciples continued in the fellowship and in the breaking of bread. In 
the third place, the author puts the commemoration aspect, ‘this do in re- 
membrance of me’. In the fourth place, he puts the sacrificial aspect, which 
among Roman Catholics has been connected with a repetition of the sacrifice 
of Christ’s body. The author however would have us regard “the eucharis- 
tic act as sacrificial because it represents and shows forth the one sacrifice, 
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which, being eternal, is beyond the limitations of time and space..... The 
Eucharist is the church’s supreme act of prayer, the pleading of the one sacri- 
fice, the expression in ritual of the formula which we repeat, often so heed- 
lessly in our prayers, ‘through Jesus Christ our Lord’” (p. 283). If a fifth 
were to be added, it would be that of mystery which, in our time, has been 
specially emphasized as an essential element in religion. 

In the author’s criticism of the liturgies of the various communions, he 
passes them in review as they lay emphasis on one or more of these various 
elements. He finds them held in even balance by none. This may make us 
examine our own selves. While the author is Lutheran, and on the whole 
holds to the Lutheran forms, he does not hesitate to point out Lutheranism’s 
deficiencies. These he finds in the fact that the communion has been re- 
garded as too individualistic and not enough as the corporate act of the 
church; in the fact also that there has been too exclusive an emphasis on the 
forgiveness of sins as the one blessing of the sacrament; in the further fact, 
that because of controversies, the mode of the presence of Christ has been 
accentuated to the exclusion of its commemorative aspect. The author con- 
siders that failure to appreciate the communion.in all its richness is responsi- 
ble for the neglect of this means of grace in Lutheran countries in Europe. 
While criticising certain paganizing tendencies in the Anglican Communion, 
such as are connected with the reservation of the sacrament, he yet points to: 
the revival of interest in the Eucharist there as showing a way whereby Pro-~ 
testanism may return to a better appreciation of the Communion in the life 
of the church. 

A perusal of this interesting discussion led the reviewer to feel that it is 
stronger on its critical than on its constructive side. One could wish that 
after such a complete survey of all the elements that go into the Eucharist, and 
the criticism of all the efforts the church has made to give expression to these, 
the author might have outlined a model form of service that should give better 
expression to all its essential elements. Lately Rudolph Otto attempted such a 
service. The author criticizes it as too quietistic, and consequently, too in- 
dividualistic. Viewing our own historic Lutheran service in the light of this 
study, one ventures to suggest that all the elements of the Eucharist as out- 
lined in this study find expression there if the service is used in its complete- 
ness. If they are not appreciated, the fault does not lie in the service but in 
the worshipper. There needs to be understanding that there may be appre- 
ciation. At the same time much is to be learned and taken to heart from this 
study by Dr. Brilioth. His work not only because of its scholarliness but also: 
because of its fine devotional spirit may well point the way to a much-needed 
revival of sacramental religion. 

JoHN ABERLY 
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W ord Pictures in the New Testament. By Archibald Thomas Robertson. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 6 vols., 1930. $3.50 per volume. 


The most recent work of Professor Robertson compares favorably with his other 
fine productions. His knowledge of the Greek, his forceful style and his deeply spiritual 
nature are all reflected in this six volume publication. 

Any student of the New Testament will find it helpful. Sermon makers especially 
will find it a treasure house. If one knows Greek this work will give him an added ap- 
preciation of the fitness of this language chosen to convey the truths of the Gospel. But 
one does not need to know Greek in order to use this work. The pictures back of the 
original words of the New Testament have registered on the mind and heart of the au- 
thor and he repaints them in choice English so that the incidents in the life of the Master 
and in the early church glow with a new light. 

However, a note of caution might be sounded with regard to certain historical state- 
ments. Not many New Testament scholars will agree with Professor Robertson, for 
instance, when he suggests that Acts was written in advance of 63 A. D. This would 
push back the writing of the Gospel by the same author to a still earlier date. Yet few 
scholars today place Luke earlier than the decade of the seventies, many even later. 

: W. C. WALTEMYER 


Luther and the Reformation in the Light of Modern Research. By Heinrich Boehmer. 
Translated by E. S. G. Potter. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 
1930. 


A new translation of a book that is already fairly well known in America through 
an earlier translation by C. F. Huth published in 1916. Luther im Lichte der neuesten 
Forschung is one of the Little volumes published by Teubner in the library which bears 
the title Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. It is not a biography, but a commentary on all the 
biographies, characterized by its author as “a critical report”. It deals with the moot- 
questions, and discusses especially the interpretation placed upon Luther’s life and work 
by Roman “biographers” and historians. The new translation is made from a later 
edition than the former one and contains some new material. It is vastly better done, 
and the translator has succeded in rendering Boehmer’s interesting and racy style into 
adequate English. Readers of this journal will be interested to know that Boehmer’s 
Junge Luther, which is the definitive biography for the years 1483-1521, is likely to appear 
soon in English translation. 

C. M. Jacoss 


Communio sanctorum, Die Gemeinde im lutherischen Kirchengedanken. I, Luther. By 
Paul Althaus. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1929. VI + 96 pages. 


Althaus is not mistaken when he points out (p. 23 f. ) that his treatise on the mean- 
ing of the communion of saints in Luther’s theology fills a gap in the innumerable Luther 
monographs of the past fifty years. This study, which the preface promises is to be 
followed by a second volume dealing with later developments in Luther’s ideas and in 
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Lutheran theology, tries to show just what was meant by the congregation or com- 
munion of saints in the earlier period of Luther’s life, especially as the terms are used in 
various publications of the decade from 1515 to 1525. 

How much Luther valued the idea of a real fellowship of believers; how it balanced 
the crude individualism into which his views were often distorted by later generations; 
how, in spite of all his bitter criticisms of the papacy, it made him unwilling to sever the 
connection with Rome, and how it is related to prereformation teaching is clearly out- 
lined. 

It is a valuable and informing study even when, at times, like most monographs, it 
appears to draw conclusions that are somewhat too far reaching. It does a good service 
in emphasizing a much neglected phase of Luther’s teaching. While it does not suffer 
from some of the current exaggerations, the very fact that it is limited to the years men- 
tioned suggests the need of greater caution in accepting all of the popular distinctions be- 
tween a younger and an older Luther. Some of those that have enjoyed a considerable 
vogue in the past are certainly overdrawn and some are almost imaginary. Many have 
arisen, partly at least, through the ignoring of Luther’s characteristic fondness for press- 
ing to their extremest limits the particular truths he was trying to inculcate at that time, 
but which did not mean that he rejected the complementary truths which he passes over in 
silence in that connection. Some of the apparent differences between the earlier and 
later Luther are only due to the inability of later theologians to distinguish between polemic 
emphasis and differences of opinion. There is an underlying unity of Luther’s teaching 
that is often unperceived because of these different stages of emphasis. This was, we 
believe, the case in Luther’s teaching concerning the church and the ministry. In the be- 
ginning the nature of the errors he had to combat, which were chiefly those of sacerdo- 
talism, led to the great stressing of the spiritual priesthood, though, as Althaus shows, 
this did not mean a chaotic individualism nor a lack of interdependence in the church, 
while his later conflicts were with enthusiasts who compelled him to stress the rightful 
call and good order. 

The outstanding value of this treatise is in showing that at a time when the rights 
of the individual were being so strongly asserted Luther never lost sight of the fellow- 
ship of the communion of saints, without which the individual cannot be a Christian. 

Joun C. Mattes 


Luther und Melanchthon wihrend des Augsburger Reichstags. By Prof. Dr. Johannes 
von Walter. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931. 77 pages. 


In this little monograph von Walter draws a vivid picture of the different attitudes 
of Luther and Melanchthon towards the issues of the hour when the great crisis of 
Christian faith reached its climax at Augsburg. The author makes every effort to be 
objective and fair in his estimate of the character of the great protagonists. He even 
excuses some of Melanchthon’s weaknesses that others have condemned severely, while 
assuring us that he has no desire to whitewash his dubious actions. In spite of the de- 
sire to give Melanchthon the benefit of every possible doubt the difference between the 
two great men stands out very clearly. Luther full of faith, fearless, clearly perceiving the 
real issues and seeing through the fair promises of the diplomats cares about nothing 
except the inviolate preservation of the faith. Melanchthon, afraid, trying to gain a place 
for the Gospel by diplomacy instead of trusting alone in Providence, as a result, is in- 
volved in negotiations and suggests compromises for which there has never been a suc- 
cessful apologetic and which might have seriously imperiled the cause of the truth but 
for the thunderbolts that Luther hurled from the Coburg and the stauncher faith of some 
of the laymen who were in Augsburg. 
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Von Walter still holds with Gussmann that the Torgau Articles are to be found in, 
a series of documents (pp. 16-17). The statement of the other view will be found in 
Reu, The Augsburg Confession, pp. 49 ff. 


Joun C, Martres 


Living Philosophies. A Series of Intimate Credos. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1931. 334 pages. $2.50. 


Twenty-two statements of belief or life philosophy as held by these twenty-two dif- 
ferent individuals, each writing his own personal credo. The essays begin with that of 
Albert Einstein and end with that of J. B. S. Haldane. Most of the essays appeared in 
The Forum or in British symposia and are now gathered into book form. 

The assortment is widely varied. Scientists, novelists, philosophers, literary critics, 
historians and sociologists of national or international fame state their views on religion, 
ethics, and the particular social or personal philosophy of life which happens to be the 
individual credo. Three are definitely religious; three are blantantly iconoclastic. Of 
these latter, one is flippant, one depicts the happy sybarite, and one designates life as 
meaningless, unimportant, having no course at all, characterized by futility and anachro- 
nisms. Those believing in a soul and its immortality could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. But other essays are sound and solid, closely reasoned, well worth reading, 
stimulating to thought if not to faith. 

To the reviewer the book has three values. First, it states concretely what many of 
the intelligentsia believe and as mere information in such concrete form this is worth 
knowing. For these essayists are representative of a great host, the only difference be- 
ing that these are able to set down their faith or lack of it in clear terminology. The 
clergyman should know the precise, specific forms in which unbelief clothes itself. Sec- 
ond, the book will indicate to a discriminating reader the difference between breadth and 
liberalism. Breadth of view, sympathy and culture is an asset, enabling a serious thinker 
to relate truth and reality of all sorts and co-ordinate the longitudinal sections into a 
higher synthetic whole, while sheer liberalism for its own vaunted sake smacks of super- 
ficiality and dogmatism. Third, the book furnishes an arrow indicating the direction the 
apologetics of the present and future will have to take. 

CaRROLL J. RocKEY 


Personality and Science. By Lynn Harold Hough. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1930. xii + 185 pages. $2.00. 


One of Hough’s best books., It is written in his characteristic style. It constitutes 
the Ayer Lectures at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School during 1928-1929. It con- 
sists of five chapters whose headings will be the clearest indication of the content: Sci- 
ence as an Achievement of Personality; the Personal Control of the World which Sci- 
ence Has Made Known; the Ethical Control of the Materials of Conduct; the Aesthetic 
Control of the Materials of Art, and Spiritual Control the Final Act of the Universe. 

Dr. Hough argues to the end that the free mind of the scientist, hampered by neither 
fate nor determinism, is the one great factor which makes even a mechanistic theory 
possible. A free-moving mind in a system which allows free scope for personality is the 
element which makes science possible; and the personality is the guarantee of responsi- 
bility, of morality, and of religion. 

Krutch’s Modern Temper Dr. Hough maintains should be called The Modern Dis- 
temper. Likewise he maintains that such men as Edman and Lippman are building 
halfway houses and will have to go either forward or backward because they cannot in 
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good logic continue to straddle their present Great Divide. He takes the flippant critics 
to task and blasts at the mechanists. The book is well worth reading. 
Carrot, J. Rockey 


Science and Religion. A Symposium with Foreword by Michael Pupin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. xii + 175 pages. $1.75. ° 


A series of radio addresses over a British network. Julian Huxley, Sir J. Arthur 
Thompson, J. S. Haldane, Malinowski, Eddington and Alexander are the representatives 
of the scientific and philosophical world, while Bishop Barnes, Dean Sheppard, Canon 
Streeter, Father C. W. O’Hara, and Dean Inge ps the claims of religion. Dr. L. 
P. Jacks sums up the discussion. 

Brief though the addresses are, some of them touch bottom. Here, from the scientific 
angle one finds expression of all shades of religious belief from out and out agnosticism, 
the doctrine of an emerging and evolving Deity, God as a sort of sum total Personality 
of personalities, to deep faith however poorly defined. The churchmen in the list are 
foeman worthy of any philosophical thinker’s steel. Though the little book does not go 
into elaborate discussions to reason out to the end the relation between science and 
religion, it does state positions and lays bare some weaknesses. It deserves a place in 
the library of any thinking man, clergy or layman. 

Carrot J. Rockey 


The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Vol. IV (Commerce-Dante). Editor-in- 
chief, R. A. Seligman; Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1931. 710 pages. $7.50. 


It is difficult to reyiew this extensive work, of which the fourth volume has just ap- 
peared. It covers a large field including the following subjects: Anthropology, Econom- 
ics, Education, History, Law, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Social Work, 
Sociology and Statistics. The articles are necessarily very compact but so far as our 
examination goes they are accurate and based upon good authority. The criticism that 
the work is largely American in content and production has some justification, though 
leading scholars of other countries are represented, and there are many articles based on 
material that has to do with other nations. The articles in Volume IV that are of especial 
value to ministers and religious workers, among others, are: Common Law Marriage, 
Communism, Community Centers, Community Organization, Cooperation, Country Life 
Movement, Crime, Criminal Law, Criminology, Cripples and Culture. An examination 
of these articles indicates that they have been well handled. They present the worth- 
while information needed by a social worker. As may be guessed, there are contribu- 
tions on philosophical subjects, such as: Conservatism, Cosmopolitanism, Cynics, Cyre- 
naics. In all of the volumes thus far attention has been given to such religious matters 
as have a bearing upon social sciences. In this volume are the following: Comparative 
Religion, Conciliar Movement, Concordat, Confession, Confucianism, Conscientious Ob- 
jectors (partly religious), Religious Conversion, The Crusades and Religious Culture. 
Of course every article is given because of some contribution which the subject has made 
to the social sciences. There are a large number of biographies. They are very much 
compressed, necessarily, omitting many personal and general facts in order that they may 
give in a brief article the contribution which the person made to the social sciences. One 
has the feeling also that many men who made valued contributions to the development of 
the social sciences are omitted. Some of these were pioneers who were primarily teach- 
ers of philosophy or history or some other subject but whose teaching developed the 
sociologist among his pupils. Others rendered a direct contribution by their writings in 
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their own fields. For example, we. mention John Bunyan who, in his ‘“‘Christian Be- 
haviour”, dealt with the problem of how employers should treat employees. But in spite 
of these omissions the biographies given are very helpful contributions of distinct value 
forthe religious and social worker. May we mention a few in this volume whose work 
is of particular value and consideration: Gabriel Campayre, Anthony Comstock, Johan- 
nes Conrad, Confucius, John Cotton, Thomas Cranmer, Alfred Ernest Crawley, Oliver 
Cromwell, Gustav Cronheilm, George William Curtis, Charles Anderson Dana, Ali- 
ghieri Dante. 

The work is an invaluable reference for any one who is dealing with social affairs. 
It is the only work of its kind in existence and both the editorial staff and the board of 
directors are to be commended for the undertaking. 

Haryey 1D. Hoover 


The Christian Century Pulpit. A periodical of Contemporary Preaching. Volume II, 
Number 9, September 1931 (published monthly). Chicago: The Christian Century 
Press. $2.00. 


Each issue of this periodical contains six sermons. It furnishes a good opportunity 
to study the preaching methods of contemporary representative preachers. The Septem- 
ber issue contains two sermons growing out of vacation experiences: “Religion as a 
Passport” (travel) and “the Sacrament of Nature’. Three of the sermons present Labor 
Day themes. The sixth is a very timely sermon on “Moral Obligations of Educated Peo- 
ple’. 

The sermons are valuable material for the study of the sermonizer, not only as sam- 
ples of method, but also because of their content, as reflections of the modern preachers’ 
fields of study, as showing their attitudes toward life, and as exhibits of the personality 
of preachers. Each sermon is accompanied by a very good picture of the author. 

The geographical distribution of the contributing preachers is usually good. This 
number, for example, represents New England, New York City, Tennessee, California 
Chicago and Canada. The distribution among denominations is not quite so good. To 
date, if my observation is correct, only two Lutheran ministers have contributed sermons 
to this two year old periodical. 

In addition to the sermons, and sometimes in them, there are published some very 
helpful and usable poems. The Editor’s page contains three paragraphs: “The Event of 
the Month”, “The Book of the Month” (review), “The Thought of the Month”, An- 
other suggestive department presents “Titles and Texts’. There are about ten in each 
issue. Among those in the latest issue we find: “Eloquent Silence’, Isa. 53:7; “The Dis- 
turbing Christ”, Matt. 21:10; “Life in One Dimension”, Gen. 5:27. The periodical is 
fulfilling a valuable miSsion. : 

H. D. Hoover 


In the Presence: Prayers and Meditations for Lententide. By Paul Zeller Strodach. 
Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House. 156 pages. $1.00. 


The increasing use of Lent as a period for the quickening of the spiritual life re- 
quires helps for the creation of a proper devotional atmosphere. These meditations are 
the result of the author’s own personal moments of communion with his Lord, day by day 
through Lent. They consist of two parts, usually a hymn stanza followed by prayer, and 
a meditation on the theme, thus being adapted to morning and evening use. 

The reader is brought daily into the presence of his Master by soul-searching in- 
quiry, by humble confession, by deep humility, and receives encouragement, admonition 
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and full assurance of faith. There are striking contrasts of conviction and comfort, of 
abasement and exaltation. There is no attempt at indoctrination, which would be out of 
place in so intimate a communion. But one senses the atonement through all the pages, 
with the consequent obligations of the Christian life. These devotions will become a 
blessing to the believer who uses them in the same spirit which prompted their reduction 
to permanent form. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER 


Consecrated Leadership. By Amos John Traver. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1931. 163 pages. $1.00. 


Mr. Traver has provided Christian young folks with another stimulating book, this 
time on leadership. He has studiously avoided the more “secular” aspects of leadership 
and has addressed himself to the task of considering its spiritual qualifications. In con- 
cise, clear chapters, punctuated with stories and illustrative paragraphs, he has presented 
the basic qualities of truly Christian leadership. Each chapter closes with a series of 
questions for discussion, thus making the book very valuable for group study. This is 
a book that youth will enjoy reading—a book that will furnish much inspiration to all 
who will read its pages thoughtfully. 

Pau. J. Hou 


Good News. By C. V. Sheatsley. Columbus, Ohio: The Book Concern. 156 pages. 
$1.00. 


Convinced that many of the agencies set for the evangelization of the world are not 
getting the good news to the people, the author sets out “to help accelerate the forces at 
work on this biggest good news distributing project of the ages” (p. 14). He also plans to 
be “very vitally concerned about the ways and means of carrying the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to all who have not yet heard them” (p. 16). Unfortunately, however, this par- 
ticular book does not continue with the proposed theme, for the author contents himself 
with reiterating the statement of “The Good News that Jesus Christ has saved us from our 
sin and through faith makes us forever blessed.” There are no indications of how the 
agencies for the spread of the Good News may more effectively function. 

Frank B. HErzEL 


Die evangelische Mission in niederlandisch-Indien. By D. Julius Richter. Gitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1931. 167 pages. 5.50 M. 


This is the first part of Volume V of Dr. Richter’s Histories of Missions. The 
previous volumes treat of India, the Near East, Africa and China, Japan, Australia, the 
Dutch East Indies, the Pacific Islands and Missions among the American Indians are to 
be included in Volume V. The book under review covers only the first part and deals 
with the work in the Dutch East Indies. 

The size of the field and the peculiar character of the work there make it altogether 
fitting that work in this field should receive separate treatment. Not only are the peo- 
ples distinct from those of other fields but the Dutch Colonial Government has its own 
special way of dealing with missions through a liaison officer. Then the work among the 
animists in Lias and other places has been peculiarly successful. Work among Moslems 
too has been more successful than in most Moslem fields. The fact that the book comes 
from the pen of Dr. Richter is itself sufficient to insure the reliability and the thorough- 
ness of the presentation. This is a valuable addition to mission literature regarding a 
most interesting mission field about which there has been altogether too little information. 


Joun ABERLY 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publish- 
ers, The Lutheran Church Quarterly publishes the following list of books re- 
ceived. More extended notice will be given later to as many of them as space 
permits. 


ANDREWS, CHarLes F. (ed.), Gandhi at Work: More of His Own Story. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 407 pages. $2.50. 


BRANDT, WILHELM, Dienst und Dienen im neuen Testament. Gtitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1931. 210 pages. M. 6. 


Gitkey, JAMes Gorpon, Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 249 pages. $2.00. 


Hay, KaTHieen, The Sweetest Story Told. Rock Island: Augustana Book 
Concern, 1931. 94 pages. $0.30. 


Jones, Rurus M., Pathways to the Reality of God. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. 252 pages. $2.00. 


KretzMann, P. E., In the Days of Solomon. A Story of the Building of 
the Temple. Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1931. 126 pages. 
$0.40. 


Lez, Umpurey, The Historical Backgrounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 176 pages. $3.00. 


Lyman, Mary Repincton Ety, The Fourth Gospel and The Life of Today. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 152 pages. $1.50. 


Norpbcren, J. VINCENT, Pioneers of Israel, (A course for Juniors in Vacation 
Bible Schools and Week-Day Schools of Religion). Rock Island: Au- 
gustana Book Concern, 1931. 96 pages. $0.50. 


Oman, J. W., The Natural and the Supernatural. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1931. 506 pages. $3.00. 


Porack, W. G., The Story of Luther. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1931. 155 pages. $0.60. 


Religious Realism. Edited by D. C. Macintosh. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1931. 502 pages. $3.00. 


Rome, Henry K.,.History of the Christian People. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. 534 pages. $4.00 


SEELIGER, Hans, Evangelische Kirche, Ehe und freie Liebe. Eine Ausein- 
andersetzung mit der modernen Sexualethik. Gittersloh: Bertelsmann, 


1931. 75 pages. M. 1.20. 


Srwon, Martin P., True to God and Country. Columbus: Lutheran Book 
Concern, 1931. 191 pages. $0.75. 


Srates, Fannie M., A Steady Climb. Rock Island: Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 1931. 89 pages. $0.30. 

Tempe, WiLi1AM, Christian Faith and Life. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1931. 139 pages. $1.50. 


Wacker, Rosert Sparks, Torchlights to the Cherokees. New York: The 
; Macmillan Co., 1931. 339 pages. $3.00. 
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